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The territory known as the “ Washington Region” is that 
included within a radius of about twenty miles of the Capitol. 
Few areas of like size in the country have been more thoroughly 
studied ornithologically, and the records go back for more than 
a century. When Coues and Prentiss published the first com- 
prehensive work on the birds of Washington in 1862, a list 
that was revised and enlarged in 1883, the area surveyed was 
almost entirely within the District of Columbia. But as the 
city has grown the birds have been pushed farther from the 
center, and trolley lines and later automobiles have given 
easy access to a larger territory so that for some years the 
present limits have been generally understood. In this region 
301 species and subspecies of birds have been found, and 109 
of these breed. 

This region lies wholly within the Carolinian zone, and the 
edge of the Piedmont plateau crosses it several miles west of 
the city. It is neither possible nor desirable at this time to 
attempt a complete description of the topography of the 
country. Excellent accounts will be found in the “Avifauna 
Columbiana” by Coues and Prentiss, and in McAtee's “Nat- 
ural History Sketch of the District of Columbia.” 1 It does, 
however, seem desirable to describe some of the localities inter- 
esting from the ornithologist's standpoint and to point out 
some of the changes that have taken place. 

Many of the localities mentioned by Coues and Prentiss, 
and by Mrs. Maynard in 1898, as especially good for birds 

iBull. I, Biol. Soc. Wash., 1918, 142 pp., with map. 

1 — Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., Vol. 42, 1929. (1) 
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are now solidly built up and native species have been excluded. 
When Mrs. Maynard wrote, what is now Florida Avenue was 
the city boundary to the north and Chevy Chase and Takoma 
Park were small settlements set down in the midst of woods. 
About that time a trolley ran from Chevy Chase Circle to 
Glen Echo. Service was discontinued about 1904, but the 
right of way was passable for about ten years after, and the 
route was a favorite bird-walk. 

Many localities where much collecting has been done in the 
past have been largely abandoned because of changes or be- 
cause others seemed better. Accessibility has often been a 
determining factor in the choice of locality and certain areas 
have been well worked to the exclusion of others, perhaps as 
good, but less well known. 

Among the places that have been largely abandoned are 
Laurel and Marshall Hall, Md. The valley of the Patuxent 
in the vicinity of Laurel, near the eastern limits of our area, 
was a favorite collecting ground in the eighties and nineties 
and many important finds were made there. Marshall Hall, 
the former home of Chief Justice Marshall, near our limit 
down the river, has been easily accessible by boat for many 
years. Several of the earlier collectors did considerable work 
there and it was the locality treated in “Birds of a Maryland 
Farm” (Judd, Bull. 17, Biol. Surv., 1902). 

The Eastern Branch, or Anacostia River, is the largest con- 
fluent of the Potomac and flows through a part of the city. 
While its valley is not so good for birds as formerly, the marshes 
and wooded hillsides along Eastern Branch are still the resort 
of many species. There are large areas of wild rice which attract 
Bobolinks and ducks in fall. These marshes above Anacostia 
Bridge and those on the Virginia side of the Potomac below 
Key Bridge are the only places within the District of Columbia 
where hunting is allowed. A section adjoining Eastern Branch, 
including what are known as Licking Banks and Mt. Hamilton, 
is to be reserved as a National Arboretum. This region, which 
is very good for winter and early spring birds, has yielded 
many specimens important to the Washington list. 

Rock Creek, another branch of the Potomac, also flows 
through the city and its valley from the District Line nearly 
to the river is now a park, much of it left almost in its original 
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state. In spite of the great numbers of people who use the 
drives and bridle paths, the wooded and brushy areas of this 
park furnish shelter for many birds, including the Hooded 
and Kentucky Warblers. The National Zoological Park is 
a section of this valley, and, though the city has so encroached 
on its environs as to make it disappointing to persons who 
knew it in its more primitive state, its easy accessibility is 
a decided asset and it is still possible to find some of the rarer 
migrant warblers here in spring. In May, 1922, many persons 
visited this park to make the acquaintance of the Evening 
Grosbeak on its only recorded visit to Washington. 

Takoma Park and the valley of Sligo Branch nearby were 
until recent years woodland, but a growing suburb has caused 
the destruction of much of the woods, though many birds 
still frequent the region. The same general statement may 
be applied to the vicinity of Forest Glen and Chevy Chase. 

The Soldiers' Home grounds with their fields and open woods, 
though now almost within the city, give shelter to many birds. 
Bobolinks come here in spring and the Short-billed Marsh 
Wren was found here in 1927, the third definite record for 
Washington. 

The Maryland shore of the Potomac, at least the upper 
part, has been less worked than the Virginia side, because it 
was less easy of access. For a few years a trolley ran to Great 
Falls on this side, but service was discontinued about 1920. 
This shore is neither so precipitous nor so picturesque as the 
other. The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal parallels the river 
and its towpath is a good place from which to observe birds 
for the trees and bushes between the canal and the river attract 
many species. 

About ten miles above the District Line is Plummers Island, 
the home of the Washington Biologists' Field Club. On this 
high island of some dozen acres a cabin was built in 1901 and 
the island and about forty acres of the adjacent mainland 
between the river and canal are carefully preserved. This 
area and the adjacent Virginia shore have been under con- 
stant observation by some of the keenest field men in the 
country and many important records have been the result. 

Two miles below Plummers Island is the famous Cabin 
John Bridge spanning the lower part of Cabin John Run. 
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This easily reached spot provides great diversity of country 
within a small radius, the trees and bushes of the ravine and 
adjacent canal bank and above open fields. But here again 
real estate development is encroaching. 

The river bank and towpath from Cabin John to Chain 
Bridge have been and still are among the best places about 
Washington for the average bird student. Below Chain Bridge 
the river bank is low and practically within the city. 

The Virginia shore of the Potomac is a favorite resort of 
nature lovers for its beauty as well as for its bird life. For 
the latter the several sections are attractive at different seasons. 
About 1905 a trolley line from Georgetown to Great Falls 
opened up this country several miles back from the river, but 
this line reaches the river only at its terminals. The immediate 
vicinity of Great Falls is more interesting scenically than 
ornithologically, and since it has been made an amusement 
park is good principally as a point of departure. 

From a point several miles above Great Falls, nearly to the 
city, the Virginia shore of the Potomac is a series of wooded, 
sometimes precipitous, bluffs broken by deep ravines. This 
shore is a north slope and especially good for the latter part 
of spring migration. Between Difficult Run and Dead Run, 
a distance of about four miles, is some of the heaviest timber 
to be found near Washington. Nearfy every stream here has 
a few pairs of Louisiana Water-thrushes, a Pileated Wood- 
pecker is occasionally seen, and here the Worm-eating and 
Kentucky Warblers are at home. In this region are the only 
native hemlocks about Washington. But unfortunately settle- 
ment is encroaching even here, and the wilderness is in danger 
of being destroyed. 

The shore, for about a mile above the Key Bridge (which 
replaces the old Aqueduct Bridge, so named because at one 
time the canal was carried across the river at that point), 
used to be a favorite birding ground, but in recent years quarry- 
ing operations and settlement have spoiled it. The shore 
below Key Bridge, once a favorite hunting ground, is at present 
occupied by the building of the new Memorial bridge to Arling- 
ton. 

The section known as Alexander Island about the south end 
of Highway Bridge (which replaces the historic Long Bridge) 
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has always been a Mecca for bird students and especially in 
the last fifteen years since many other easily accessible places 
have been spoiled. Besides being the most readily reached 
from the city, the marsh here is one of the easiest in which to 
observe birds, for railroad tracks afford access to its very 
edge. But, alas, it is rapidly being filled in as a dump! This 
“island” has been the source of many exceptional records 
for the region, such as the nesting of the Bittern, Virginia 
Rail, and Florida Gallinule. This is the favorite resort of 
the southern herons and the bars off Gravelly Point at the 
lower end have yielded many shorebird records. 

At the upper side of this land lies Columbia Island, a raised 
mud flat that has been formed by dredging operations, and 
has replaced in part the Analostan Marshes, favorite and 
popular shooting grounds of a generation ago. This has 
proved a great attraction to shore birds, and here the Knot 
was added to the Washington list in May, 1926. 

About a mile and a half below the bridge lies the mouth 
of Four Mile Run, where extensive mud flats are exposed at 
low tide. The stream flows through low, wooded hills and the 
section has been a favorite with collectors and others. Many 
important specimens have been collected here, such as the 
Ruff, Western Sandpiper, and Newfoundland Crossbill. This 
spot, too, has been considerably spoiled by the destruction 
of much of the woods and the building of car barns and rail- 
road yards near the stream’s mouth. 

Just below the city of Alexandria, Hunting Creek (sometimes 
called Big Hunting Creek) empties into the Potomac. At 
the mouth it is about a half mile wide and is a favorite resort 
for ducks. 

The country from Hunting Creek to Mount Vernon, a dis- 
tance of about eight miles, has been for many years a favorite 
resort for bird-lovers, for nearly all sections are easily accessible 
from the trolley. The country adjacent to the station of 
Dyke, about midway, has been especially thoroughly worked, 
because the protecting hills on the north and the open river 
to the south make a favorite retreat for winter birds, and 
many species are first found here in spring. The variety of 
country, wooded, swampy river bottom, wooded hillsides, and 
open fields makes it a good place for birds at any time. For 
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nearly twenty years the Audubon Society has been going here 
for one of its spring outings. Here the Prothonotary Warbler 
has been seen many times and in 1928 was found breeding. 

The woodland between Little Hunting Creek and Mount 
Vernon is another favored spot, especially for warblers in early 
May. Here again is a combination of dry and swampy wood- 
land and open fields, and there is the added charm that it is 
about the least spoiled woods within easy reach of the city. 

About four miles below Mount Vernon on the next penin- 
sula, is the Fort Humphreys reservation, where the mixed woods 
are favored by the birds. Here a Pileated Woodpecker is 
sometimes seen. The valley of Dogue Creek which separates 
the two points has been found good for birds both in winter 
and spring. 

A few places back from the river should also be mentioned. 
Munson Hill, about five miles west of Long Bridge on the 
road to Falls Church, a favorite collecting ground of some of 
the older ornithologists, is no longer visited. Fort Runyon 
which appears on the labels of many old specimens was about 
where the Arlington Junction station now stands. 

Arlington National Cemetery is a good place for birds at 
any season of the year. In the vicinity of the Mansion are 
many evergreens and huge oaks and some shrubbery. In 
other sections there are bushy woods, swampy tangles, and 
open fields. In May this is a fine place to find migrant warblers 
and thrushes. Adjoining the cemetery on the east the Gov- 
ernment Experimental Farm affords large open fields such as 
are liked by Vesper and Savannah Sparrows and Horned Larks. 

In the past century numerous organizations have at various 
times been engaged in gathering data on the bird life of the 
region. The first scientific organization of Washington was 
the Columbian Institute for the Promotion of Arts and Sciences, 1 
established in 1816 and chartered by Congress in 1818 for a 
period of twenty years. While this organization established 
a small general museum, it paid little attention to birds. 

The National Institution for the Promotion of Science (later 
changed to the National Institute) was organized in 1840 “to 
promote science and the useful arts, and to establish a national 
museum of natural history, etc.” This organization which 



iSee Rathbun, R., Bull. 101, U. S. Nat. Mus., 1917. 
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had much to do with shaping the Smithsonian Plan, 1 and 
for a time had oversight of the government collections housed 
in the Patent Office, gathered together considerable collections 
among which were many birds. These collections together 
with those of the Columbian Institute, which had been acquired 
in 1841, were later deposited in the National Museum. In 
the “ Bulletin of Proceedings” (published 1840-46) are to be 
found the first records of some of the rarest species on our 
list. 

In 1856 the Potomac-side Naturalists’ Club was organized. 
For many years this had a rather informal organization, but 
in 1875 headquarters were established at the Franklin School 
where subsequent meetings were held. Here a collection to 
illustrate the natural history of the District of Columbia was 
started, but apparently little was done. In July of that year 
the publication “ Field and Forest” was started, which ran 
for three volumes to June, 1878. In this were published notes 
on birds of the vicinity and Jouy’s “Catalogue of Birds.” 

The Potomac Valley Ornithologists’ Club (1892-96) had a 
membership of the active ornithologists of Washington. They 
issued no official publication but some of the results of their 
activities were published by the individual members in “The 
Auk.” 

In 1897 the Audubon Society of the District of Columbia 
was organized and has since been an important agent in the 
study of the local avifauna. The following spring a study 
class was formed, for several years limited to teachers but 
later (1903) opened to the public and still continued. Four 
years after its organization, in 1901, the Audubon Society began 
holding field trips on the four Saturdays in May and subse- 
quently two trips in April were added. Members of the 
Biological Survey have often served as leaders on these trips, 
which have proved a great stimulus to bird study about Wash- 
ington. Through these trips and the efforts of individual mem- 
bers, close watch has been kept on the movements of the birds 
(especially in spring) for the past twenty years. 

Since 1902 the Biological Survey has made a special study 
of the local birds. As a consequence its distribution files now 

iBull. 101, U. S. Nat. Mus., pp. 1-3. Goode, G. Brown. Report of the Nat. Mus. 
for 1891, p. 273. 
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contain several thousand records pertaining to this region and 
extending over a period of nearly a hundred years. These 
records have been the basis of three previous papers on the 
local avifauna published in the Proceedings of the Biological 
Society of Washington. 

In the preparation of the present paper the writer has had 
access to some sources of information which were not available 
when the previous one was written, and many somewhat ques- 
tionable records have been traced to their sources. This has 
changed the status of some species and has resulted in relegating 
six species to the hypothetical list. It has also seemed advis- 
able to discard some of the older records since they were of 
birds purchased in market, and there is no definite evidence 
of local origin. The writer has followed William Brewster's 
excellent rule that the presence of a species in a locality outside 
its normal range and difficult to identify should depend on a 
well-authenticated specimen and not on personal opinion. 
Exception has been made in the case of three species not far 
from their normal range which have been seen on more than 
one occasion, and by several competent observers. 

In 1921 the list was given as 299 species and subspecies, 2 
hybrids, and 2 hypothetical forms. The present paper adds 
seven forms (besides the Northern Robin previously included 
tentatively) all of which have been published elsewhere, and 
one hybrid. Six species included in the previous list are here 
transferred to the hypothetical list and the Audubon Shear- 
water is restored, making a net increase of two species. Of 
the 301 species and subspecies and 3 hybrids that have defi- 
nitely been found about Washington, three, the Heath Hen, 
Passenger Pigeon, and Carolina Paroquet, are now extinct or 
extirpated. Of the 109 species that breed more or less regu- 
larly in this region, 40 may be considered as permanent resi- 
dents. 

The Washington region is a meeting ground of northern and 
southern forms, the latter rather predominating. 

Considerable change has been noted in the local avifauna 
in the past forty years, some real and some only apparent. 
The real changes include both decreases and increases; the 
former due principally to the growth of the city, driving many 
birds from their former haunts; the latter due, in part at least, 
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to Federal protection. Many species now seem much more 
abundant than formerly, but in many cases, especially among 
the breeding species, this seeming increase is largely due to 
a better knowledge of their habits and haunts resulting from 
the much greater number of observers constantly afield. 

Of the purely accidental occurrences, such as sea birds blown 
in by storm, there have been very few in the last thirty years. 

Gulls and terns have everywhere increased in abundance 
since they have been protected and the effect has been notice- 
able in the Washington region. The Herring Gull, called rare 
by Coues and Prentiss, is now a common winter visitant. The 
Laughing Gull has again become abundant on its coastal breed- 
ing grounds and a regular summer visitant to Washington 
instead of a rare straggler; practically the same is true of the 
Common Tern. In the case of the two latter species it must 
be remembered that not only have the birds actually increased 
in number, but there are now many more observers capable 
of identifying them in the field. 

Some species of ducks have shown a gratifying increase since 
the abolition of spring shooting, but this alone can not account 
for the return to the Potomac of some species, notably the 
Canvasback, which in very recent years has changed from a 
rare species to one of the most abundant. Until the last 
three or four years observations have been mostly confined 
to the shore between Washington and Mount Vernon. A great 
many of the ducks raft well out in the river where they can 
not be seen from shore, or opposite sections where it is impossi- 
ble to get to the shore. Since the fall of 1925 parties from the 
Biological Survey have been making trips by boat from time 
to time to study the ducks. They have found that about 
Occoquan Bay and Craney Island (a tiny islet about twenty 
miles below Washington) large numbers of ducks congregate, 
and that certain species, notably the Gadwall, previously rare, 
are there in some numbers. Also many ducks are found be- 
tween there and Widewater, about twenty miles farther down, 
including some of the sea ducks rarely reported for our area. 
Therefore, it is quite likely that some of the species that winter 
in the lower Potomac wander within our limits more frequently 
than the definite records indicate. 

The Wood Duck is the only species known to breed within 
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our territory. Crippled ducks sometimes remain in the river 
throughout the summer, and individuals found very much 
later or earlier than normal may safely be considered of this 
class. 

The southern herons have noticeably increased in numbers, 
in late summer, frequenting principally the marshes about 
Gravelly Point and below Anacostia. 

Until quite recently there have been few easily accessible 
localities attractive to shorebirds and consequently compara- 
tively little attention has been paid to them. In the last 
dozen years dredging operations have caused the formation 
of mud flats which (especially that known as Columbia Island) 
have proved attractive to shorebirds and have shown that our 
knowledge of them in this vicinity is very imperfect. Many 
observers pay little attention to the latter part of spring migra- 
tion and stop bird-hunting as soon as the warblers have all 
been recorded. Until quite recently the river shore has been 
visited principally for early migrants and deserted after the 
first week in May. In the last half-dozen years Alexander 
Island and adjacent regions have been visited off and on 
throughout May and early June with the result that there has 
been a great increase in the number of records of species pre- 
viously considered extremely rare or accidental. 

Some species, such as the Stilt and White-rumped Sandpipers, 
thought to be only casual, are apparently tolerably regular 
migrants over this region, for they drop in whenever condi- 
tions are right. Several times in recent years heavy rains in 
late summer or fall have left pools which have remained for 
some days. Whenever this happens mixed flocks of shore- 
birds are soon seen around them. In October, 1924, pools 
near the tourist camp in East Potomac Park attracted some 
eight or ten species, including the Stilt, White-rumped, and 
Red-backed Sandpipers. Following the great storm of August 

11 and 12, 1928, pools stood for several weeks on the golf 
course of East Potomac Park, in the Monument grounds, and 
in the large excavation on Fourteenth Street for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce building, all of which were soon found by 
the waders. It was a strange sensation to observe rare shore- 
birds only a block from Pennsylvania Avenue, one of the 
busiest streets of the city. The various observers found in 
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“ Hoover Lake” (as this excavation came to be known) fifteen 
species of shorebirds, including such rarities as the Knot, 
Sanderling, Black-bellied Plover, and Ruddy Turnstone. At 
the golf course in Potomac Park nineteen species were noted, 
all the common species, those above mentioned, and the Do- 
witcher, previously known from only two records. Also a 
pair of Blue-winged Teal and a flock of five Pintails frequented 
the pool. 

All of the Raptores are decidedly lesss common than formerly, 
due in part to cutting down of woods but also, especially in 
recent years, to the misguided efforts of certain persons who 
think the extermination of hawks a desirable achievement. 

Many late migrants seem much rarer than they really are 
because of the difficulty of seeing them. Frequently by the 
second week in May when the bulk of the warblers and thrushes 
are going through, the trees are in full leaf and the identification 
of warblers in their tops is almost impossible. Seasons when 
late frosts have retarded the vegetation have often proved 
wonderful warbler years. Such was the case in 1907 and in 
1917 when many records, especially for departure, were broken. 

The height of the migration for passerine birds is about the 
10th to the 12th of May. The great bulk of the warblers come 
with the Bay-breast around May 10th. In several recent 
unusually cold springs birds have been scarce because they 
banked up in the South and then went through so quickly 
that only the persons fortunate enough to be afield on a par- 
ticular day saw any great number. 

Unfortunately, in our local observations, too much em- 
phasis has been placed on the first one seen and too little atten- 
tion paid to bulk arrival and the waves of migration. In the 
case of species which winter in small numbers, such as the 
Myrtle Warbler and Hermit Thrush, the first ones seen in 
spring are usually birds which have wintered, and few records 
have been kept of the arrival of the migrants. Also, in the 
case of species that have been classed as permanent residents, 
because a few are present at all times, such as the Field Sparrow 
and Bluebird, little attention has been paid to the passage of 
migrants. 

Records of fall migration are comparatively scarce. Many 
persons do not realize that fall migration begins in July and 
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that many of our local breeding birds are gone by the middle 
of August. Moreover, the taking of observations during the 
late summer and fall is not easy. Besides the heat and chiggers, 
in many places, easily visited in spring, the vegetation (includ- 
ing catbriar) at that season is so dense as to be almost impene- 
trable. 

The workers in the older organizations were primarily col- 
lectors, recording few observations beyond the specimens taken. 
Toward the close of the last century the opera glass began 
to take the place of the gun as a means of observation, to be 
later superseded by the higher powered prism binocular which 
makes possible the identification in life of birds that previously 
could not be seen. The advantages of this change for the 
study of habits, etc., are too obvious to need explanation. Also 
it has led to a great increase in the number of persons making 
observations, and the volume of notes for the past twenty years 
far exceeds that for the fifty years previous. It also puts 
upon the compiler the onerous burden of judging the reliability 
of some of these records, never a pleasant, and often a very 
difficult task. 

The bird-student of Washington has an unusual opportunity 
of getting trained assistance in the pursuit of his hobby. The 
classes of the Audubon Society offer a chance to study speci- 
mens of local birds and the outings to observe the birds in life 
under capable instructors. At the National Museum, besides 
the general collections, is a special exhibit showing nearly all 
the species that occur in the region. This exhibit, under the 
direction of Dr. Paul Bartsch, is constantly being improved and 
made of greater interest to the student. Here and at the 
Public Library and its branches tables are posted each spring 
showing the progress of the local migration. These show the 
regular and extreme dates of arrival and departure, and the 
date of arrival for the current year as each species is recorded 
The Audubon Society, in cooperation with the Public Library, 
has published a handbook of the literature on birds that may 
be consulted at that library. In the Library of Congress and 
the libraries of the Department of Agriculture and the National 
Museum is a wealth of ornithological literature. The student 
who wishes to go more deeply into the subject may also con- 
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suit the study collections of the National Museum and the 
distribution files of the Biological Survey. 

In the following annotated list of species the order and 
nomenclature of the third edition of the A. 0. U. Check-List 
and supplements has been followed. In this list and in the 
table of migration the arithmetical average date of arrival and 
departure is not to be taken too seriously. At best it can be 
only a general guide as to when the species may be expected. 
If a species arrives within two or three days, either way, of 
the “ average” date it can certainly be said to have arrived 
“on time.” In the case of species usually arriving between 
April 25 and May 5, in a majority of years they will arrive 
within this normal, but the earlier migrants are quite irregular. 
The dates of last seen are subject to great variations because 
such records are difficult to obtain and because weather con- 
ditions greatly affect the departure of migrants. A couple of 
hot days may send practically all the migrants north early, 
while protracted cold may cause them to remain far beyond 
their accustomed time. Good examples of the latter condi- 
tion were seen in the springs of 1907 and 1917. In the former 
year the early spring was rather ahead of the average, but 
a hard frost on May 10 was followed by cool weather throughout 
the remainder of the month. In 1917 there was no pronounced 
cold wave but the weather remained unusually cold throughout 
May and in both years many records for departure were broken. 
Fall records are subject to even greater irregularity than those 
for spring, due in part to the greater influence of the human 
equation. 

Our knowledge of the breeding of our local birds is very 
incomplete, but personal experience of the difficulty of finding 
such information has convinced the writer that it would be 
worth while to give even the few available data. These have 
been drawn from the files of the Biological Survey and the 
egg collection of the National Museum. 

It is hoped that the bird students of Washington will report 
their records to the Biological Survey, including data on breed- 
ing habits, in order that our knowledge of the local avifauna 
may be kept as nearly up to date as possible. 

To the many bird students about Washington who have 
from time to time reported their finds to the Biological Survey, 
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I make grateful acknowledgment of their assistance. Many 
of their names appear scattered through the text as authority 
for special records. There are some to whom I am especially 
indebted for their help in the preparation of this manuscript. 
Dr. Charles W. Richmond kindly turned over to me all his 
manuscript notes on our local birds, prepared in the early 90s, 
which have proved very useful, and he has also helped in the 
finding of old records. Dr. Alexander Wetmore, besides allow- 
ing me the free use of his personal notebooks, has given much 
kindly advice and has read and corrected the manuscript. 
Mr. Frederick C. Lincoln has been ready at all times to answer 
questions and to give encouragement and advice, as has also 
Mr. Edward A. Preble, who has besides critically read the 
entire manuscript. 

ANNOTATED LIST OF THE BIRDS OF THE WASHINGTON 

REGION. 

Holboell’s Grebe, Colymbus holboelli (Reinhardt). 

Occasional visitant for which there are few definite records. 

November 4, about 1850, about 1859 (Spec, in Nat. Mus.); September 
30, 1877 (W. F. Roberts); March 26 and December 2, 1916 (L. D. Miner); 
2, March 8, 1921 (P. Bartsch). 

Horned Grebe, Colymbus auritus Linnaeus. 

Winter visitant, not uncommon. 

September 26, 1925 (Katharine H. Stuart), to May 23, 1927 (W. H. 
Ball) ; average, October 28 to April 28. 

Pied-billed Grebe, Podilymbus podiceps (Linnaeus). 

Tolerably common migrant, and possibly occasionally winter visitant, 
though there is no definite record between December 22 (1927) and 
February 22 (1922). Birds seen in June in several years are probably 
non-breeding individuals. One seen, apparently a migrant, July 15, 
1899 (E. A. Preble). 

Spring: February 22, 1922 (J. Kittredge, Jr.), to May 15, 1920 (Mrs. 

C. A. Aspinwall); average, March 28 to May 3. 

Fall: August 21, 1894 (E. J. Brown), to December 3, 1921 (J. Kit- 
tredge, Jr.); average, September 11 to November 2. 

Common Loon, Gavia immer (Briinnich). 

Rare winter visitant. 

October 25, 1887 (E. J. Brown), to June 2, 1907 (A. K. Fisher) ; average, 
November 4 to May 12. 
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Red-throated Loon, Gavia stellata (Pontoppidan). 

Casual winter visitant for which there are few definite records. 

One caught in a gill net at Marshall Hall in the spring of 1882; October 
20, 1889, one captured near Ft. Washington; November 15, 1892, a speci- 
men taken at Glymont, Md. (Wm. Palmer); October 30, 1904, one at 
Plummers Island (A. K. Fisher); April 17, 1928, two on the Tidal Basin, 
one captured alive next day (W. H. Ball). 

Brunnich’s Murre, Uria lomvia lomvia (Linnaeus). 

An accidental visitant which has occurred only once, seven specimens 
having been secured. 

Five specimens were purchased in market between December 14, 1896, 
and January 1, 1897, which careful questioning revealed had been shot 
between Washington and Alexandria. One was shot by a gunner at 
Occoquan Creek December 20, 1896, and another caught about the same 
time near Kensington. 

Glaucous Gull, Larus hyperboreus Gunnerus. 

Accidental visitant, two records within the city limits. Although 
specimens were not taken, the circumstances of both records, birds seen 
well by men familiar with the species in the north seem to justify its 
inclusion in our list. 

One seen over the Tidal Basin April 5-9, 1914, and identified by E. A. 
Preble, J. T. Nichols, J. M. Johnson, and C. H. Rogers. 

One seen at Gravelly Point February 20, 1920, identified by F. Harper } 
watched for some time through x8 glasses; seen also by Preble, Wetmore, 
and Bailey. It was seen again the next day by Miss Marion J. Pellew. 

On February 18, 1926, one was seen near Quantico, Va., by Preble and 
Oberholser. 

The Glaucous Gull is said to have become a regular winter visitor to 
the New York City region in recent years, so it may be expected to wander 
occasionally to our area. 

Herring Gull, Larus argentatus Pontoppidan. 

A common winter visitant, more abundant than formerly, as are all the 
gulls. 

October 16, 1919 (J. Kittredge, Jr.), to May 20, 1917 (A. Wetmore); 
average, November 5 to May 6. 

A specimen in the National Museum was taken August 19, 1865. 

Ring-billed Gull, Larus delawarensis Ord. 

A common spring and fall migrant, a few sometimes remaining through- 
out the winter. 

Spring: Latest, June 1, 1928 (W. H. Ball); average, February 25 to 
May 11. 

Fall: Earliest, August 20, 1927 (A. Wetmore); average, October 8 to 
November. 
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Laughing Gull, Larus atricilla Linnaeus. 

Regular summer visitant, more frequently seen in late summer. It was 
formerly considered a rare straggler in the vicinity of the city, though 
probably a fairly regular visitor as far up the river as Marshall Hall. In 
the last ten years its occurrences have so increased in frequency that it 
has ceased to be rare. It breeds commonly on the coast and like all the 
gulls has greatly increased under protection. Large flocks are sometimes 
seen. 

In spring it has been observed from April 26, 1923 (Miss M. J. Pellew), 
to May 22, 1923 (M. J. Pellew), and in fall from July 18, 1927 (W. H. 
Ball), to October 30, 1927 (A. Wetmore). Birds, probably non-breeders, 
have been seen in June. 

Bonaparte’s Gull, Larus Philadelphia (Ord). 

Common migrant, occasionally winters in small numbers. 

Spring: Latest, June 2, 1927 (W. W. Rubey); average, April 6 to 
May 12. 

Fall: Earliest, August 23, 1928 (W. J. Whiting); average, October 
18 to December 2. 

Coues’ Caspian Tern, Sterna caspia imperator (Coues). 

Casual in migration, more frequent in spring than in fall. 

Two October 4, 1896, brought in flesh to the National Museum; eight 
May 11, 1917 (F. Harper); one May 5, 1918, near Plummers Island (A. 
Wetmore); one April 26 and two April 27, 1923 (Marion J. Pellew); seven 
May 21, 1927 (W. W. Rubey); one June 24 and four June 28, 1927 (H. G. 
Deignan); two June 29, 1927 (Mrs. T. M. Knappen); one April 26 and 
four May 20, 1928 (W. H. Ball); five May 12, 1928 (H. H. T. Jackson); 
one August 14, 1928 (Ball); one October 13, 1928 (Jackson). 

Forster’s Tern, Sterna forsteri Nuttall. 

The first record of this species was of a specimen taken near Georgetown 
in the summer of 1875 by P. L. Jouy. There was also a specimen in the 
National Museum collected in August, 1859, supposed to have been from 
this vicinity. Nothing further was heard of this tern until the fall of 
1928 when it was fairly common off Hains Point. It was first noted Sep- 
tember 13 by W. J. Whiting and last on October 26 by Ball and Whiting. 
The largest number seen together was thirty-seven, on October 9. On 
October 11, sixteen were seen and three collected by F. C. Lincoln. 1 

Common Tern, Sterna hirundo Linnaeus. 

Tolerably common in migration, formerly considered very rare or ac- 
cidental. Like the other gulls and terns this species has increased under 
protection. Also there are now more observers capable of identifying it 
in the field. In 1861 Coues and Prentiss called it 1 ‘occasional visitor 



lOne seen December 28, 1928, (W. H. Ball). 
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during the late summer and early fall months.” Since 1917 it has been 
reported almost every year, more frequently in spring than in fall. In 
the fall of 1928 with other water birds it was unusually common. 

In spring it has been noted in 9 years from April 24, 1918 (R. W. Moore), 
to June 3, 1928 (W. H. Ball); in fall in 5 years from August 20, 1927 (A. 
Wetmore), to October 31, 1920 (J. Kittredge, Jr.). One record in winter, 
two seen December 23, 1918 (McAtee, Preble, and Wetmore). 

Least Tern, Sterna antillarum (Lesson). 

Accidental visitant, of which two specimens have been taken. 

One shot at the carp ponds which were formerly west of the Monument, 
August 17, 1878, by Mr. Hamilton, and in the National Museum. Another 
specimen in the museum was taken about 1879. 

There are breeding colonies on the lower Potomac. 

Black Tern, Chlidonias nigra surinamensis (Gmelin). 

Tolerably common fall migrant, and apparently becoming of more fre- 
quent occurrence in spring. The first spring record was May 3, 1917 
(Dyke> M. T. Cooke), and since then it has occurred in spring in four 
different years. 

Records in spring are from May 3 (1917), to May 26 (1928). It was 
also seen June 29, 1927 (Knappen). 

Fall: July 12, 1926 (Miss M. J. Pellew), to September 22, 1894 (Has- 
brouck and Wm. Palmer); average, August 17 to September 14. 

Audubon’s Shearwater, Puffinus Iherminieri Lesson. 

Following the great storm of August, 1842, a shearwater was captured 
in the District of Columbia. Coues and Prentiss in both their lists record 
it as doubtfully referred to Puffinus obscurus, the name then used for the 
present species. In his monograph of the family, however, Dr. Coues 
says: ‘ ‘The species of Puffinus spoken of in a paper published by Dr. D. W. 
Prentiss and myself in the Annual Smithsonian Report for 1861, p. 418, 
as having occurred at Washington, D. C., and doubtfully referred to as the 
obscurus, has since been definitely ascertained to be this species.” (Proc. 
Acad. Sci. Phila., 1864, p. 138.) 

The specimen can not now be found, but in view of Dr. Coues’ statement 
it seems that it should be included in the list, and not considered hypo- 
thetical as was done in the list of 1921 when the author did not know of the 
above statement 

On November 27, 1884, on the Potomac off Ft. Foote, Dr. H. M. Smith 
saw a bird so closely as definitely to identify it as a shearwater, but the 
species was not determined. 

Leach’s Petrel, Oceanodroma leucorhoa (Vieillot). 

An accidental visitant that has occurred four times. 

One (not 4 as given in former list) in August, 1842, following a severe 
northeast storm. 
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Two, d and 9, taken about 1859 (spec, in Nat. Mus.). 

One, probably this species, seen at close range in January, 1878, by 
William Palmer. 

One shot near Navy Yard Bridge June 7, 1891 (spec, in Nat. Mus.). 

Hawaiian Petrel, Oceanodroma castro (Harcourt). 

Accidental visitant. One was shot from a flock of 3 or 4, August 28, 
1893, following a severe storm along the south Atlantic coast. Another 
was captured in a house on Capitol Hill where it had taken refuge. Both 
specimens were in the collection of William Palmer and constitute the first 
record for North America. 

Wilson’s Petrel, Oceanites oceanicus (Kuhl). 

Accidental visitant which has occurred three times : one taken after the 
hurricane in August, 1842; one about 1859 (spec, in Nat. Mus. received 
from “Master” Bender); one taken near Marshall Hall, June 27, 1914 
(in Nat. Mus.). 

Double-crested Cormorant, Phalacrocorax auritus auritus (Lesson). 

Casual visitant, mostly in spring and early summer. 

Fall 1842 (National Institute); 1859 (C. Drexler); July 19, 1884 (Wm. 
Palmer); November, 1884 (spec. B. Steinmetz); April 19, 1896 (Bendire 
and Fisher); several May 11-20, 1917 (various observers); June 12, 1921 
(W. L. McAtee); May 31, 1922 (Miss M. J. Pellew); April 7, 1925 (H. C. 
Oberholser); May 13, 1926 (A. Wetmore); June 1 and 2, 1927 (W. W. 
Rubey); June 27, 1927 (Mrs. T. M. Knappen); June 1, 1928 (W. H. Ball). 

American White Pelican, Pelecanus erythrorhynchos Gmelin. 

Accidental visitant, four specimens; one in the District in 1863, and one 
near Alexandria in April, 1864, both immatures shot by C. Drexler, and 
in the National Museum; one shot opposite Washington in the autumn 
of 1864, and one near Alexandria in October, 1878, specimens known to 
Smith and Palmer. 

American Merganser, Mergus americanus Cassin. 

Winter visitant, fairly common on the Potomac, most numerous below 
Indian Head. It is sometimes seen in the Washington harbor. 

October 13, 1889 (B. Greenwood), to May 26, 1905 (H. C. Oberholser); 
average, October 29 to April 27. 

One seen near Four Mile Run on July 27, 1927, was probably a crippled 
bird. 

Red-breasted Merganser, Mergus senator Linnaeus. 

Tolerably common winter visitant. All migration records are for 
recent years. It is frequently seen in the Tidal Basin. 

October 31, 1920 (J. Kittredge, Jr.), to May 30, 1927 (W. H. Ball); 
average, October 29 to April 30. 
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Hooded Merganser, Lophodytes cucullatus (Linnaeus). 

Winter visitant, tolerably common, found most frequently in the creeks 
tributary to the Potomac. 

October 1, 1889 (B. Greenwood), to May 11, 1917 (F. Harper); aver- 
age, October 21 to April 14. 

Mallard, Anas platyrhynchos Linnaeus. 

Common winter visitant. Seen more commonly on the Potomac below 
Fort Washington, and most numerous from Occoquan Bay to Cherry Hill. 

August 20, 1927 (Preble and Wetmore), to May 14, 1922 (J. Kittredge, 
Jr.); average, September 24 to April 24. 

Red-Legged Black Duck, Anas rubripes rubripes Brewster. 

This northern race is abundant in winter but most observers do not 
distinguish it from the other form. 

March 25, 1917 (specimens, F. Harper); April 21, 1918 (Harper). 

Black Duck, Anas rubripes tristis Brewster. 

Abundant winter visitant, and perhaps a very rare summer resident, 
since it is found only a short distance outside our limits. On January 5, 
1925, one was shot on Eastern Branch that had been banded September 
29, 1922, at Lake Scugog, Ontario. Several others banded at the same 
station have been taken within our area. 

August 1, 1887 (A. K. Fisher), to June 1, 1928 (W. H. Ball); average, 
September 17 to May 3. 

Gad wall, Chaulelasmus streperus (Linnaeus). 

Winter visitant. This species probably shows the most radical change 
in distribution of any in our area. Formerly of very rare occurrence it 
has within the last five years increased until now it is common in migra- 
tion and tolerably common throughout the winter, at least just below our 
area, on the Potomac. 

One was taken from a flock, August 24, 1884 (Thos. Marron). The 
latest record in spring is May 8, 1924 (A. Wetmore). They begin to arrive 
in numbers after the middle of September, and increase to the middle of 
November; then the numbers greatly decrease until late February or 
early March. The bulk leave in March. 

European Widgeon, Mareca penelope (Linnaeus). 

Accidental visitant for which there are three records. 

Specimen taken near Alexandria and bought in market by Drexler, spring, 
1863; another taken on the Potomac River near Washington, October 16, 
1892, was also purchased in market. 

A specimen was collected near Aquia Creek, about forty-five miles 
below Washington, December 24, 1927, by U. T. Brooks, and now in the 
National Museum. 
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Baldpate, American Widgeon, Mareca americana (Gmelin). 
Tolerably common winter visitant, more numerous in migration. Most 
commonly seen between Fort Washington and Quantico. 

Arrive in October; earliest, September 4, 1905 (B. Greenwood); and 
leave by early April; latest, April 21, 1928 (L. D. Miner); average, 
April 5. 



European Teal, Nettion crecca (Linnaeus). 

Accidental, one record, a specimen in the National Museum, was taken on 
the Potomac River near Washington in April, 1885. 

Green- winged Teal, Nettion carolinense (Gmelin). 

Formerly a common fall migrant, but now rather rare; casual in winter; 
very rare or accidental in spring, only two records. Since 1905 it has been 
recorded in only five years. 

Spring: March 11, 1852 (spec, in Nat. Mus.); March 31, 1918 (L. 
Griscom). 

Fall: September 18, 1903 (B. Greenwood), to November 15, 1902 
(Greenwood); average, October 4 to November 7. 

Eight seen December 23, 1926 (A. Wetmore). 

Blue-winged Teal, Querquedula discors (Linnaeus). 

Common migrant, less commonly seen on the open river. This has 
been called a wintering species, but the records do not bear this out; there 
are no records of its occurrence from the middle of December to the middle 
of March. 

Spring: March 12, 1922 (J. Kittredge, Jr.), to May 11, 1917 (H. C. 

Oberholser) ; average, March 21 to April 20. 

Fall: August 7, 1928 (W. H. Ball), to December 10, 1927 (H. H. T. 

Jackson); average, August 30 to November 1. 

One seen June 2, 1892 (Wm. Palmer), was very likely a cripple. 

Shoveler, Spatula clypeata (Linnaeus). 

Rare winter visitant, more frequently recorded in fall migration. 

Spring: Has been recorded in three years, March 24, 1918 (L. Griscom) ; 
April 2-9, 1922 (J. Kittredge, Jr.); March 30, 1926 (H. C. Ober- 
holser), to April 17, 1926 (W. H. Ball). 

Fall: In eight years has been reported from September 17, 1911 (W. L. 

McAtee), to December 16, 1920 (F. C. Lincoln). 

One winter record, January 20, 1923 (A. Wetmore). 

American Pintail, Dafila acuta tzitzihoa (Vieillot). 

Common winter visitant, both in the Potomac and in the smaller streams 
and marshes. It is rarely seen in large flocks. 

August 27, 1928 (A. H. Howell, 4 in a rain pool on the golf course, 
Potomac Park), to May 14, 1922 (J. Kittredge, Jr.); average, Oc- 
tober 3 to April 15. 

June 17-23, 1927, a pair, apparently not crippled, was seen in the 
Alexander Island Marsh (H. C. Oberholser). 
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Wood Duck, Aix sponsa (Linnaeus). 

Tolerably common in migration; a few breed. This has been listed as 
a permanent resident, but it is very doubtful if it occurs in winter at the 
present time. Fifty years ago it was seen principally in winter but, even 
in the days of its general abundance, was never a common species in this 
region. In recent years there have been no certain records in winter. 

Nesting begins early in April, for young about two weeks old were seen 
May 30 (1897). 

Spring: Arrive about the middle of March; earliest, February 22, 
1860 (spec, in Nat. Mus.). 

Fall: Leave about the first of November; latest, December 10, 1927 
(H. H. T. Jackson). 

Redhead, Marita americana (Eyton). 

Common winter visitant, but very irregular in abundance. Found 
commonly between Fort Washington and Aquia Creek and large flocks 
farther down the river. 

October 5, 1901 (B. Greenwood), to April 21, 1912 (W. D. Appel); 
average, October 13 to March 25. 

Canvasback, Marita valisineria (Wilson). 

Very abundant winter resident. This is one of the species that has 
recently greatly increased in numbers. Early accounts of the District 
of Columbia refer to this duck as enormously abundant in the river as far 
up as Georgetown. In the time that Coues and Prentiss were writing, 
they had ceased to be very abundant and by 1900 were rather rare and 
remained so until less than ten years ago when they began to come back. 

September 10, 1922 (J. Kittredge, Jr.), to April 21, 1928 (W. H. Ball); 
average, October 17 to April 1. 

Birds seen during the summer are either cripples or non-breeding 
individuals that failed to migrate. 

Greater Scaup Duck, Marita marita (Linnaeus). 

Both Scaups winter in abundance, but it is seldom possible to distinguish 
between them. The Greater is much less common. In 1881 a female, 
undoubtedly crippled, bred near Mt. Vernon (Richmond, Auk, V, 1888, 

p. 18). 

September 26, 1920 (J. Kittredge, Jr.), to May 27, 1906 (H. C. Ober- 
holser); average, October 22 to May 12. 

Lesser Scaup Duck, Marita affinis (Eyton). 

Very abundant winter resident. This is much the more abundant of the 
two Scaups and is found on the Potomac in large rafts. Non-breeding 
individuals often remain quite late in spring, and birds, probably cripples, 
have been seen throughout the summer. 

September 25, 1903 (B. Greenwood), to June 3, 1928 (W. H. Ball); 
average, October 13 to May 19. 
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Ring-necked Duck, Marila collaris (Donovan). 

Rather rare migrant, and occasionally occurs in winter. Seen on the 
river chiefly between Indian Head and Occoquan. 

Spring: Latest, April 13, 1926 (E. A. Preble); average departure March 
30. 

Fall: Earliest, October 6, 1901 (B. Greenwood); average arrival, 
October 21. 

One was seen May 12, 1928 (H. H. T. Jackson). 

American Goldeneye, Glaucionetta clangula americana (Bonaparte). 

Common winter visitant, confined to the river and its larger tributaries. 
Often seen in the river near the city. 

October 8, 1901 (B. Greenwood), to April 27, 1918 (F. Harper); aver- 
age, October 26 to April 2. 

One, probably a cripple, May 12, 1922 (A. Wetmore). 

Bufflehead, Charitonetta albeola (Linnaeus). 

Tolerably common winter visitant. It has apparently somewhat in- 
creased in abundance in the last dozen years. Coues and Prentiss called 
it common, but there are very few definite records previous to 1916. 

Records range from November 26, 1922 (J. Kittredge, Jr.), to May 
1, 1928 (W. J. Whiting). The majority of the records are in 
March and April. 

Old-squaw, Clangula hy emails (Linnaeus). 

Rare winter visitant. A sea duck, wintering commonly on Chesapeake 
Bay, it is possible that it wanders to the edge of our region nearly every 
winter, but seldom gets farther up the river. 

November, 1842 (reported to the National Institute); April 15, 1881 
(S. F. Baird); November 20, 1884 (H. W. Henshaw); April 3, 1889 (J. D. 
Figgins); October 20, 1889 (Wm. Palmer); April 20, 1896, on Rock Creek 
near Kensington (J. D. Figgins); November 6, 1915 (F. M. Weston); 
April 21, 1917 (F. Harper); March 4, 1921 (J. Kittredge, Jr.); January 20, 
1923 (A. Wetmore); six March 9, 1925 (H. C. Oberholser); December 7, 
1926, March 16 and 30, 1927 (Moody Creighton); March 13, 1928 (H. H. T. 
Jackson). 

On June 16, 1897, George Marshall found one in worn plumage on a 
lake near Laurel; it had not been there a few days previous. 

American Eider, Somateria dresseri Sharpe. 

Accidental visitant, only one record. A specimen taken at Pomonkey 
Neck below Marshall Hall was in the collection of the Maryland Academy 
of Sciences. 



American Scoter, Oidemia americana Swainson. 

All three Scoters occur regularly in winter in Chesapeake Bay, but 
seldom ascend the Potomac River as far as Washington. There is only 
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one record for the American Scoter, a specimen in the National Museum 
taken in December, 1842. 

White-winged Scoter, Oidemia deglandi deglandi Bonaparte. 

This is the least rare of the three species of Scoters. They winter 
abundantly in Chesapeake Bay and possibly wander up to the Potomac 
nearly to our limits every winter. 

December, 1842 (spec, in Nat. Mus.); November, 1880 (ditto); October 
14, 1882 (specimen identified by E. Coues); April 18, 1892 (spec, in Nat. 
Mus); November 8, 1920 (L. Griscom); January, 1925 (M. Creighton); 
3, December 10, 1927 and 2 January 24, 1928 (H. H. T. Jackson). 

One, believed to be a cripple, August 20, 1927 (A. Wetmore). 

Surf Scoter, Oidemia perspicillata (Linnaeus). 

Like the other Scoters this is common on Chesapeake Bay in winter, 
but like other sea ducks seldom wanders up the river as far as Washington. 
One was reported to the National Institute as having been taken in Febru- 
ary, 1842; and there are five specimens in the National Museum taken 
within our area: December 11, 1858; February 19 and April 10, 1859; 
one about 1859; 1868. 

Ruddy Duck, Erismatura jamaicensis (Gmelin). 

Winter visitant, rare in mid-winter, tolerably common in migration, less 
abundant now than formerly. 

August 20, 1889 (B. Greenwood), to May 22, 1928 (W. H. Ball); aver- 
age, September 28 to April 30. 

Two records in June, possibly crippled birds; June 21, 1877 (Wm. 
Palmer), and June 28, 1927 (W. H. Ball). 

Canada Goose, Branta canadensis canadensis (Linnaeus). 

Uncommon winter visitant, common migrant in October and February. 

October 5, 1888 (B. Greenwood), to April 22, 1890 (H. B. Stabler); 
average, October 18 to March 30. 

Brant, Branta bernicla glaucogastra (Brehm). 

Accidental visitant, one specimen, December 16, 1858, in National 
Museum. 

The specimen of January, 1844, previously recorded was taken on the 
eastern shore of Maryland. 

Whistling Swan, Olor columbianus (Ord). 

Regular migrant in fall but rare in spring. In recent years a flock has 
wintered nearly every year at Widewater, Va., about 40 miles below 
Washington. The earliest date of arrival is October 15, 1901 (B. Green- 
wood); average, November 6. 

January 14, 1881, one that had been stunned from flying against a wire 
was caught in the grounds of the Louise Home at 15th Street and Massa- 
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chusetts Avenue. March 22, 1907, a flock of 15-20 was reported below 
Alexandria, and on April 5 flying over Falls Church (J. H. Riley). A 
flock of 14 near Alexandria March 17, 1916 (H. H. Bailey), to March 20, 
1916 (W. W. Cooke and T. S. Palmer); some in Occoquan Bay, March 28, 
1920 (A. Wetmore); large flock over the Tidal Basin, March 27, 1921 
(W. W. Rubey); six or seven over Potomac Park, March 29, 1927 (S. F. 
Blake). 

Glossy Ibis, Plegadis falcinellus (Linnaeus). 

There are two records for this species nearly a hundred years apart. 
The first, about 1817, by Ord is rather doubtful. In September, 1900, 
one was shot near the city by a hunter who brought it to a local taxider- 
mist’s shop where it was identified by J. W. Daniel, Jr. Although pub- 
lished by Ord in 1817 and again by Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway in 1884, 
this species was not included in the Washington list until 1898. 

Wood Ibis, Mycteria americana Linnaeus. 

An accidental visitant from the south which has occurred twice. Two, 
ad. 9 and im. 9, were taken on the flats near the Monument July 2 
1892 by Frederick Zeller. In July, 1896, several were reported, and 3 
specimens taken, two on July 20 at Silver Hill, Md., brought to Schmid’s 
Bird Store, and one taken near Laurel, Md., July 27, brought to George 
Marshall. A daily paper reported two “white cranes” over the White 
House on July 15 and another about that time was reported at Four Mile 
Run. 



American Bittern, Botaurus lentiginosus (Montagu). 

Rare summer resident, more common in migration. In “Birds of the 
Northwest ” (p. 527) Coues says ‘ T have procured it in January at Washing- 
ton.” Otherwise there is no record of its occurrence between early No- 
vember and late March, so any wintering must be accidental, 1 This 
species seems to have increased in abundance; between 1894 and 1911 
there are apparently but two records, since the latter date they have been 
recorded nearly every year. 

Hard set eggs and also young ready to fly found June 3 (1917). 

March 22, 1894 (W. Robinson), to November 7, 1860 (E. Coues); 
average, April 10 to September. 

Least Bittern, Ixobrychus exilis (Gmelin). 

Summer resident, locally common. They breed rather commonly in 
the marshes below Alexandria, expecially near Dyke where young have been 
found in July. 

April 27, 1922 (M. T. Cooke), and April 27, 1927 (W. W. Rubey), 
to September 19, 1881 (H. M. Smith); average, May 4 to Sep- 
tember 5. 

i Since this manuscript was completed a Bittern was seen at Arlington Farm, Decem- 
ber 3, 1928, by W. J. Whiting. 
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Great Blue Heron, Ardea herodias herodias Linnaeus. 

This species is common in migration and almost a permanent resident 
for it is found in every month of the year, but has never been known to 
breed here, and it is rare in winter. 

Spring: Average, March 30 to May 26. 

Fall: Average, August 2 to November 1. 

American Egret, Cqsmerodius egretta (Gmeiin). 

A wanderer from the south in the late summer and early autumn. In 
the early days these herons were tolerably common in summer, but by the 
time Coues and Prentiss were writing, they had become rare. There is 
no record of their occurrence between 1894 and 1912 since which date 
they have been present nearly every year, sometimes quite a number. 
They are never so abundant as the Little Blue Heron. 

They arrive usually from the middle of July to the middle of August; 
they have arrived as early as June 21, 1927 (W. H. Ball); June 23, 
1926 (H. G. Deignan), and June 27, 1925 (L. D. Miner). They 
remain until about the middle of September, the latest date being 
October 2, 1923 (S. F. Blake). Two records in May: May 30, 1891 
(Wm. Palmer), and May 27, 1926 (Mrs. T. M. Knappen). 

Snowy Heron, Egretta candidissima candidissima (Gmeiin). 

An accidental visitant from the south, of which a single specimen is 
known, taken about 1841 and now in the museum of Oberlin College. 

It is possible that when this species was more abundant it occasionally 
wandered to our area, but the majority of the records refer to the Little 
Blue Heron in the white phase. 

Louisiana Heron, Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis (Gosse). 

An accidental visitant from the south. One was found in the Alexander 
Island marsh August 25, 1922, by Miss Marion J. Pellew, and between 
then and the 29th was seen by a number of persons. August 30-31, 1926, 
two others were seen in the same marsh by several persons, and on Sep- 
tember 21, 1926, perhaps the same two birds were seen at Four Mile Run 
(W. H. Ball). One was again reported July 17, 19, and 30, 1927, in the 
same marsh (W. H. Ball). 

Little Blue Heron, Florida caerulea (Linnaeus). 

A late summer visitant from the south, sometimes in large numbers. 
Nearly all birds seen are in the white phase. 

Birds have been seen from June 27, 1925 (L. D. Miner), to October 
3, 1925 (H. H. Hazen), and October 13, 1928 (W. H. Ball); average 
July 29 (19 years) to September 18 (9 years). 

There is a single spring record of one seen near Miller, Va., May 12, 
1917 (Wm. Palmer). 
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Green Heron, Butorides virescens virescens (Linnaeus). 

Tolerably common summer resident. Eggs May 3 (1894); young about 
a third grown June 3 (1888). 

April 3, 1927 (W. W. Rubey), to October 16, 1923 (C. H. M. Barrett); 
average, April 19 to September 21. 

Black-crowned Night Heron, Nycticorax nycticorax naevius (Boddaert). 

Permanent resident, rare in winter. There seems to be no occupied 
heronry near Washington at the present time. In the late eighties there 
was one near Ballston, Va., and one on Hunting Creek. For many years 
there was one at the east side of the Dalecarlia reservoir at District line; 
the birds later moved to trees nearer the river, and these were abandoned 
about 1920. Night Herons sometimes winter in the Zoological Park near 
the flying cage which contains several individuals of this species, and have 
been known to nest on the outside of the cage. 

Nest building begins about the end of March. 

Yellow-crowned Night Heron, Nyctanassa violacea (Linnaeus). 

Accidental visitant from the South. One taken in the Smithsonian 
Grounds in August, 1901 (Wm. Palmer). All subsequent observations 
have been in the marsh at the lower end of Alexander Island. One May 
30, 1926, and during July and August by a number of observers; one July 
4, 19, and 30, 1927 (W. H. Ball). 

Sandhill Crane, Grus mexicana (Muller). 

Coues and Prentiss are authority for the statement that this species has 
occurred once in the region. They record a specimen previous to 1861, 

King Rail, Rallus elegans Audubon. 

Rare summer resident, occasional in winter, for there are several records 
for December and one for January 19 (1901). They begin breeding the 
latter part of May, ten eggs May 30 (1910) to June 18 (1887) ; downy young, 
June 23 (1893). 

Records are too insufficient to determine the migration. 

Clapper Rail, Rallies crepitans crepitans Gmelin. 

An accidental visitor from the coast, one record, a specimen taken in the 
marsh above Long Bridge, September 8, 1882, by Frank Ford. 

Virginia Rail, Rallus virginianus Linnaeus. 

Fairly common in migration and breeds locally in small numbers. It 
occurs at all seasons of the year but probably not the same individuals. 

Eggs have been taken from May 26 (1922) to June 3 (1917). 

It migrates principally in April and September. Specimens, De- 
cember 28, 1912 (E. R. Adams), and January 17, 1924 (C. H. M. 
Barrett). 
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Sora, Porzana Carolina (Linnaeus). 

A regular migrant, seldom reported in spring but common in fall, when 
they are hunted. An old report says that in September, 1888, over 1,300 
were killed in the marshes below Alexandria. 

Spring: April 1, 1928 (W. H. Ball), to May 21, 1926 (W. H. Ball); 
average, April 18 to May 13. 

Fall: July 8, 1918 (R. W. Moore), to November 9, 1878 (S. F. Baird); 
average, August 12 to October 19. 

Yellow Rail, Coturnicops noveboracensis (Gmelin). 

Casual in migration, more frequent in fall than in spring. All records 
are of specimens. 

Autumn, 1843 (National Institute); October 4, 1879, November 3, 
1880, March 28, 1884, April 14, 1893, October 18, 1895, 1896, October 13, 
1900, March 12, 1909 (spec. Nat. Mus.); November 17, 1893 (Wm. Pal- 
mer); May 20, 1917 (N. Hollister). 

Black Rail, Creciscus jamaicensis (Gmelin). 

Rare in migration, occurs regularly in the marshes near Mt. Calvert, 
Md. One, September, 1861 (Coues and Prentiss); specimen from Gly- 
mont, Md., October, 1868, September 25, 1877, and specimen, June 6, 
1879 (Nat. Mus.); one taken May 29, 1891 (R. L. Jones); October 19, 1906; 
September 22, 1907, and October 12, 1908 (W. F. Roberts); one taken 
September 1, 1908, on Eastern Branch by H. M. Darling (spec. Nat. Mus.); 
one seen on Eastern Branch, September 15, 1918 (R. W. Moore); one 
picked up in Woodridge, May 14, 1923 (E. R. Kalmbach). 

Florida Gallinule, Gallinula chloropus cachinnans Bangs. 

Tolerably common migrant; rare and local breeder; all definite breeding 
records being from the marsh near the south end of Highway Bridge. 
Seven eggs, incubated about 5 days, were taken there June 3, 1917 (E. J. 
Court); 8 eggs, similarly incubated, were found May 30, 1919 (Court); 10 
eggs, May 11, 1922 (R. W. Williams). In September, 1926, young were 
seen at Four Mile Run (Ball), and downy young in the Alexander Island 
marsh in July, 1927, and August, 1928 (Ball and Donoho). 

The earliest date of arrival is March 29, 1928 (W. H. Ball), and the 
latest date in fall, October 26, 1876 (Spec. Nat. Mus.). 

American Coot, Fulica americana Gmelin. 

Abundant migrant, a few sometimes remaining throughout the winter. 
In recent years, in late fall and early spring, coots have bedded in great 
numbers in Occoquan Bay and from there to Quantico, Va. 

Spring: Latest, June 13, 1926 (W. H. Ball); average, March 25 to 
May 10. 

Fall: Earliest, September 1, 1890 (B. Greenwood); average, September 
29 to November 10. 
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Red Phalarope, Phalaropus fulicarius (Linnaeus). 

Accidental visitant, one record; a specimen in the National Museum, 
an immature taken on Eastern Branch, October 17, 1885, by F. S. Webster. 

Another specimen was shot October 4, 1897, at White's Ferry on the 
Potomac about 40 miles above Washington. 

Northern Phalarope, Lobipes lobatus (Linnaeus). 

Accidental visitant, two records; a specimen in the National Museum 
taken August 31, 1891, on Navy Yard Creek, and one seen August 29, 1916, 
on Eastern Branch by R. W. Moore and C. R. Shoemaker. 

American Woodcock, Rubicola minor (Gmelin). 

Summer resident, now rare; fairly common locally in late summer; 
possibly sometimes wintering for there are records to the end of December 
but none in January. Coues and Prentiss mention a number of localities 
as good for woodcock, where none would be found at present. In, recent 
years it has been known to breed in Rock Creek Park, near Dyke, and 
Four Mile Run. It begins to breed about the middle of March; young 
about a week old have been found April 18 (1897). Eggs have been found 
late in February when there was snow on the ground. 

Earliest, February 6, 1916 (E. A. Preble); average, March 8 to No- 
vember 20. 

Wilson's Snipe, Gallinago delicata (Ord). 

A common migrant. It is probable that birds occasionally winter, 
though there is only one record for January. This may be due to lack of 
observers rather than of birds. 

Spring: Latest, May 14, 1910 (W. W. Cooke); average, March 13 to 
May 3. 

Fall: Earliest, August 26, 1928 (H. G. Deignan); average, September 
9 to November 23. 

Dowitcher, Limnodromus griseus griseus (Gmelin). 

Accidental visitant. One taken on Analostan Island, September 2, 
1878, by W. F. Roberts; two seen July 31, 1928 (H. G. Deignan). Follow- 
ing the hurricane in August, 1928, two appeared in the pool on the golf 
course in East Potomac Park where they were observed from August 14 
(Howell and Wetmore) to August 29 (Ball). 

Long-billed Dowitcher, Limnodromus griseus scolopaceus (Say). 

Accidental visitant. Smith and Palmer record seven specimens secured 
in April, 1884, on the Eastern Branch. 

Stilt Sandpiper, Micropalama himantopus (Bonaparte). 

An irregular fall migrant which may be less rare than the records indicate. 

Records are: Two, September 8, 1885, near Laurel (H. W. Henshaw); 
one, October 26, 1916, on Eastern Branch (F. Harper); one September 6, 
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1918, on Little River (A. H. Hardisty); one September 20, 1923, in west 
court of National Museum building (P. Bartsch); one October 8, 1924, in 
a rain pool in East Potomac Park (A. Wetmore); one August 14, 1928, 
in East Potomac Park (Howell and Wetmore). One spring record, June 
3, 1926, at Columbia Island (Ball and Ruppert). 

Knot, Calidris canutus (Linnaeus). 

Accidental in migration. It was first recorded for the region in May, 
1926, and appeared both spring and fall in 1928. 

One was present at Columbia Island May 26 to June 3, 1926, where it 
was discovered by Edmund Platt and W. H. Ball, and was subsequently 
seen by a number of observers, and an unsuccessful attempt made to 
collect it. A flock of 15 was seen off Hains Point May 26, 1928 (Knappen 
and Ball). One was seen in East Potomac Park August 29 and September 
3, 1928 (Ball), and two in the excavation at 14th and B Streets, Septem- 
ber 4 and 10 (Lincoln and Wetmore) to September 12, 1928 (H. G. Deig- 
nan). 

Pectoral Sandpiper, Pisobia maculata (Vieillot). 

Tolerably common migrant, more abundant in fall. Recent observa- 
tions indicate that our knowledge of its movements in spring are very 
imperfect, and that the main migration is later than was previously sup- 
posed. 

Spring: March 26, 1916 (A. Wetmore), and April 22, 1887 (Wm. 
Palmer), to June 11, 1926 (W. H. Ball); average, April 23 to late 
May. 

Fall: August 10, 1914 (W. W. Cooke), to November 1, 1916 (H. C. 
Oberholser); average, August 23 to October 15. 

White-rumped Sandpiper, Pisobia fuscicollis (Vieillot). 

A very rare migrant which has recently been added to the list. Records 
are not yet sufficient to determine its status, but it has occurred in four of 
the last five years, one to four birds being observed each time. 

October 8 and 24, 1916 (F. Harper); May 11, 1917 (Wm. Palmer); Sep- 
tember 20, 1918 (A. H. Hardisty); October 3-12, 1924 (A. Wetmore); May 
15 to 26, 1926 (various observers); May 12, 1927 (W. H. Ball); August 
24 to September 3, 1928 (Ball and Whiting). 

Baird’s Sandpiper, Pisobia bairdi (Coues). 

An accidental visitant, two specimens, at Four Mile Run, one collected 
September 3, 1894, by R. S. Matthews (Nat. Mus.); and one taken Sep- 
tember 25, 1894, by Wm. Palmer. 

Least Sandpiper, Pisobia minutilla (Vieillot). 

Tolerably common in migration, apparently somewhat less abundant 
than the Semipalmated Sandpiper, with which it is often associated. 

Spring: April 17, 1926 (W. H. Ball), to June 14, 1926 (Ball); average, 
April 28 to May 20. 
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Fall: July 17, 1927 (Ball), to November 22, 1917 (C. H. M. Barrett); 
average, August 14 to October 15. 

Red-backed Sandpiper, Pelidna alpina sakhalina (Vieillot). 

This is a rare migrant which has been increasingly reported in recent 
years, and is one of the species that may be looked for whenever there are 
pools to attract shorebirds. Previous to 1916 there were less than a half- 
dozen records; since then a number have been observed. Spring records 
are mostly in late May (11-27) with one for April 22, 1887 (Wm. Palmer). 
Fall records range from August 14, 1928 (Howell and Wetmore), to No- 
vember 1, 1916 (H. C. Oberholser). The earliest specimen was taken 
October 20, 1842, by S. F. Baird. 

Semipalmated Sandpiper, Ereunetes pusillus (Linnaeus). 

Tolerably common in migration. In the autumn of 1928 it was very 
common in the Department of Commerce Building excavation as well as 
on the golf course. 

Spring: May 4, 1927 (W. H. Ball), to June 14, 1926 (Ball); average, 
May 11 to 27. 

Fall: July 22, 1927 (Ball), to October 28, 1916 (L. D. Miner); average, 
August 13 to October 10. 

Western Sandpiper, Ereunetes mauri Cabanis. 

Accidental in fall migration, has been taken in three seasons. The 
first specimen was taken September 8, 1894 (Wm. Palmer), at Four Mile 
Run. In the following month over a hundred specimens of small sand- 
pipers were taken but only three proved to be this species; September 11 
(R. S. Matthews), September 14 (E. J. Brown), September 22 (E. M. 
Hasbrouck). Subsequently one was taken August 20, 1897 (Bartsch 
and Palmer); two September 3, 1897 (Osgood and Palmer), two on Eastern 
Branch September 25, 1919 (Nat. Mus.); one, September 17, 1926 (P. 
Bartsch). 

It sometimes becomes rather common at St. George Island, Md., and on 
the coast of Virginia. 

Sanderling, Crocethia alba (Pallas). 

Rare in migration. 

September. 1874, one taken near the Monument (seen by Wm. Palmer); 
one October 24, 1885 (C. W. Richmond); three seen, one taken at Four 
Mile Run September 22, 1894 (Wm. Palmer); two at the same place be- 
tween September 26 and 30, 1898; one at Columbia Island May 31, 1926 
(Ball and Ruppert). In the fall of 1928 there were a number of observa- 
tions of this species: one July 29 (H. G. Deignan); one at Hains Point 
August 14 (Ball); one to five August 28 to September 15 at the excavation 
14th and B Streets, N. W.; a flock in East Potomac Park September 21 
(A. H. Howell); one on the Virginia shore September 27 (F. C. Lincoln). 
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Greater Yellowlegs, Totanus melanoleucus (Gmelin). 

Tolerably common migrant. Both Yellowlegs frequent grass-bordered 
pools in preference to mud-flats, but often occur on the flats at Four Mile 
Run. 

Spring: April 1, 1928 (M. T. Donoho), to June 3, 1928 (W. H. Ball); 
average, April 19 to May 17. 

Fall: July 17, 1927 (W. H. Ball), to November 2, 1919 (J. Kittredge, 
Jr.); average, August 3 to October 13. 

Lesser Yellowlegs, Totanus flavipes (Gmelin). 

Common migrant, much more numerous than the Greater Yellowlegs. 
In the autumn of 1928 a small flock was frequently seen in a pool in the 
Monument grounds close to Fourteenth Street. 

Spring: April 5, 1925 (E. Platt), to May 22, 1926 (M. T. Cooke); 
average, April 18 to May 13. 

Fall: July 17, 1927 (W. H. Ball), to November 1, 1916 (H. C. Ober- 
holser) ; average, August 20 to October 12. 

One that had been caught alive by a cat, March 12, 1906, was brought 
to the Biological Survey for identification. 

Solitary Sandpiper, Tringa solitaria solitaria Wilson. 

Common migrant. This species is well-named, and is a bird of small 
pools and the stream banks rather than of the open mud flats. 

Spring: March 30, 1883 (H. W. Henshaw), to May 21, 1921 (M. T. 
Cooke); average, April 28 to May 17. 

Fall: July 15, 1899 (E. A. Preble), to October 28, 1916 (L. D. Miner); 
average, August 6 to October 4. 

E. J. Brown took a specimen early in November, 1893. 

Willet, Catoptrophorus semipalmatus semipalmatus (Gmelin). 

Rare migrant. A flock of about 50 was reported near Eastern Branch 
August 10-11, 1893. One shot was secured by Wm. Palmer; a flock of 
over 30 seen near the same place August 27, 1893 (“Bart” in “Forest and 
Stream”) ; one May 16, 1917 (Mrs. F. M. Bailey); one June 9-11, 1926, at 
Columbia Island (Ball et al.); other records without dates. 

Ruff, Philomachus pugnax (Linnaeus). 

One of the nineteen specimens of this European species taken in North 
America was secured by Wm. Palmer at Four Mile Run, September 3, 
1894. It was an immature female. 

Upland Plover, Bartramian Sandpiper, Bartramia longicauda 
(Bechstein). 

Uncommon migrant, more frequently noted in fall than in spring. This 
is a species that has become much depleted everywhere, but seems to be 
increasing slightly under protection. Coues and Prentiss called this a 
rare summer resident here. It certainly does not breed within our terri- 
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tory at present; the latest record is of a pair that bred near Sandy Spring 
Md., about 1900 {fide A. K. Fisher). In July, 1927, Dr. Wetmore saw 
several at Dickerson, Md., and thought that they had bred there that 
season. 

Spring: March 21, 1896 (P. W. Shufeldt), to May 11, 1917 (L. D. 
Miner); average, April 5 to 26. 

Fall: June 29, 1902 (W. W. Cooke), to September 26, 1919 (A. Wet- 
more) ; average, July 15 to August 30. 

Spotted Sandpiper, Actitis macularia (Linnaeus). 

A common summer resident, more abundant in migration. It breeds 
in May, but no data are available. 

April 2, 1905 (W. L. McAtee), to October 28, 1906 (A. K. Fisher); 
average, April 18 to September 28. 

Long-billed Curlew, Numenius americanus Bechstein. 

Accidental visitant from the west. A specimen taken on the Potomac 
April 11, 1842, is in the National Museum. 

Hudsonian Curlew, Numenius hudsonicus Latham. 

This species is abundant in migration along the Virginia coast but has 
only once wandered up the river to Washington. A flock of eighteen 
was seen off Hains Point May 26, 1928, by Mrs. T. M. Knappen and W. H. 
Ball, and a single bird in the same place next day by W. H. Ball and H. C. 
Oberholser. 

American Black-bellied Plover, Squatarola squatarola cynosurae 
Thayer and Bangs. 

Rare in migration. Three, September 26, 1914 (Nat. Mus.); one Oc- 
tober 24, 1916 (H. C. Oberholser); one October 26, 1919 (A. Wetmore); 
one October 3, and two October 4, 1924 (Wetmore and Swales) ; one May 24, 
eleven May 26, 1928 (Ball and Mrs. Knappen); one seen on many occasions 
between August 21 and September 13, 1928, sometimes at the Commerce 
building excavation and sometimes at East Potomac Park (Lincoln and 
Ball); six on the Potomac marshes September 27, 1928 (Lincoln). 

Golden Plover, Pluvialis dominica dominica (Muller). 

Accidental in migration. A specimen said to have been taken many 
years ago by D. W. Prentiss. Following the great hurricane, two were 
seen in East Potomac Park, September 20, 1928. On October 14, four 
were seen on the mud bar off Hains Point, three October 16, one October 
18, collected, two October 26 (all by W. H. Ball). 

A specimen in the National Museum was collected by John B. Peyton, 
March 28, 1911, at Nanjemoy Creek, Maryland, on the Potomac about 
fifty miles below Washington. 

Killdeer, Oxyechus vociferus (Linnaeus). 

Common summer resident and a few usually winter. Twenty-five years 
ago this was a very rare species here, but has gradually increased. Nesting 
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begins early in April, if not before, for eggs have been found April 3 (1895) 
and young just hatched, April 24 (1897). 

Average dates, March 11 to November 7. 

Semipalmated Plover, Charadrius semipalmatus Bonaparte. 

Irregular migrant, more often reported in spring than in fall. Since the 
marshes have been more carefully watched in late May, there has been a 
decided increase in the number reported. All early records are of only 
1 or 2 birds at a time but since 1923 flocks have several times been reported, 
usually in late May. 

In spring they have been noted from April 30, 1926 (W. H. Ball), and 
May 3, 1884 (Spec. Nat. Mus.), to June 19, 1926, large flocks on Columbia 
Island from May 25 to June 19 (Ball). Fall records range from August 
14, 1928 (Ball), to October 7, 1924 (Wetmore and Swales). 

Piping Plover, Charadrius melodus Ord. 

Accidental visitant from the coast where it breeds, and for which there 
is but one record for our territory. A specimen taken May 3, 1884, near 
the Virginia end of Long Bridge by A. Skinner is in the National Museum. 

Another specimen was taken March 25, 1881, by William Hamlin on 
the Potomac near Aquia Creek, Virginia, about 15 miles beyond our limits. 

Ruddy Turnstone, Arenaria interpres morinella (Linnaeus). 

Rare and irregular in migration, principally in late May and September. 

Spring: May, 1881 (O. N. Bryan); June, 1882 (J. A. Moore); eight 
June 3, 1926 (Ball and Ruppert); two May 20-24, 75, May 26, 
1928 (Knappen and Ball). 

Fall: One September 2, 1912 (E. R. Adams); September 7, 12, and 13, 
1928 (Ball), September 27, 1928 (F. C. Lincoln). 

Other records without definite dates. 

Bob- White, Colinus virginianus virginianus (Linnaeus). 

Resident, common. For some years it has been the custom of the D. C. 
Audubon Society to provide grain for feeding the quail whenever snow 
endangers them. Through the kindness of the local authorities, this is 
distributed by the police in the outlying sections, and several times censuses 
of the quail have thus been taken. 

Nesting begins early in May, and while only one brood is raised, a female 
has been found incubating September 16 (1891). 

Ruffed Grouse, Bonasa umbellus umbellus (Linnaeus). 

Formerly a somewhat local permanent resident but now nearly extir- 
pated within our area. According to Mr. L. C. Gunnell it is still found in 
very small numbers near Bush Hill and Accotink, Fairfax County, Va. 
Late records from other localities are: two near Falls Church, November 
23, 1913 (A. Wetmore); one below Great Falls, Md., February 22, 1916 
(W. W. Cooke); one between Contee and Bowie, Md., January 28, 1917 
(W. L. McAtee). 

Adult and young were seen near Dyke in May, 1894 (E. A. Preble). 
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Heath Hen, Tympanuchus cupido (Linnaeus). 

A specimen taken near Washington, April 10, 1846, by Dr. Alex. Mc- 
Williams was formerly in the National Museum (Swales, Proc. Biol. Soc. 
Wash. XXXII, 1919, p. 198). 

Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo silvestris Vieillot. 

Formerly a common resident, now very rare within our limits. There 
is a small flock near Bush Hill, Fairfax County, Va., and they occur in 
the Bull Run valley slightly beyond our area. Apparently they remained 
fairly common in the wilder sections until about 1890. The latest definite 
date of breeding within our area was of eggs found near Falls Church May 
3, 1903 (J. H. Riley). 

A flock of eleven was seen near Neabsco, Va., December 2, 1928 (B. M. 
Morgan). 



Passenger Pigeon, Edopistes migratorius (Linnaeus). 

Formerly abundant migrant, now extinct; the last large flock was prev- 
ious to 1860. Subsequent records are: September 18, 1877 (Spec. Nat. 
Mus.); April 3, 1887 (H. W. Henshaw); September 11, 1889 (W. Palmer); 
October 19, 1889 (J. D. Figgins); a flock of about a dozen, one taken, near 
Jefferson, Md., fall of 1889 (J. D. Figgins) ; a small flock, two or three taken, 
near Laurel, fall of 1889 (Geo. Marshall); one, May 2, 1891 (R. W. Shu- 
feldt). 

Mourning Dove, Zenaidura macroura carolinensis (Linnaeus). 

Common summer resident and irregular winter resident. A flock of 
5 or 6 wintered one year near the bird house at the Zoological Park. Three 
broods are often raised, eggs have been found from April 6 (1919) to 
August 11 (1889), and young from fully fledged in nest April 24 (1921) 
to young just hatched in early September. 

Average dates, March 17 to November 3. 

Ground Dove, Chaemepelia passerina passerina (Linnaeus). 

An accidental visitant from the south. Two specimens, both females, 
are in the National Museum, the first taken September 1, 1844, and the 
other taken at Broad Creek, Md., October 14, 1888. 

Other dates given in the 1921 list were errors. 

Turkey Vulture, Buzzard, Cathartes aura septentrionalis Wied. 

Common permanent resident. Nesting begins usually the latter part 
of April; but fresh eggs have been found by April 11 (1897) to May 9 (1914); 
young June 2 (1892). On May 4, 1924, a nest containing three slightly 
incubated eggs was found (R. W. Williams). 

Black Vulture, Coragyps urubu urubu (Vieillot). 

Casual visitant from southern Maryland. Four March 30, 1895, at 
Kensington (J. D. Figgins); one July, 1896, at Brookland (A. W. Ridgway); 
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one December 17, 1899, at Congress Heights (P. Bartsch); one February 21 
to March 10, 1917, at the Zoological Park around the flying cage (N. 
Hollister); five, January 2, 1920, near Plummers Island (H. S. Barber); 
two March 25, 1922, at Laurel (G. Marshall); one October 22, 1924 (W. L. 
McAtee); one May 14, 1927, at Miller (Audubon Society); one November 
6, 1927, at Mt. Vernon, two May 10, 1928, near Dyke (W. H. Ball). 

The species is established as a breeding bird near La Plata, Maryland, 
about twenty-five miles south of Washington. 

Swallow-tailed Kite, Elanoides forficatus (Linnaeus). 

Accidental visitant from the south for which there is one local record and 
two from nearby points. 

One observed near the Virginia end of Aqueduct Bridge, April 11, 1897, 
by Paul Bartsch. 

One taken in Montgomery County, Maryland (probably within our 
limits), August 3, 1895, and brought to Schmid's store. 

One taken August 7, 1879, near Ellieott City, Md., was sent to the 
National Museum in the flesh. 

Marsh Hawk, Circus hudsonius (Linnaeus). 

Tolerably common migrant and winter visitant (much less common 
than formerly), and a few pairs probably breed, since there are records of 
birds seen in June and early July, but no record of eggs or young. They 
arrive in late September and leave in late April. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk, Accipiter velox (Wilson). 

Common in migration; a few breed, and a few remain in winter. 

Eggs, May 5 (1894) to 31 (1891); young first week in June (1891). 

Cooper’s Hawk, Accipiter cooperi (Bonaparte). 

Rare resident; fairly common in migration. A pair that nested near 
Terra Cotta had fresh eggs from April 21 (1918) to May 5 (1922); just 
hatching May 27 (1919). Young with pinfeathers of wing just showing 
were found June 15 (1888). 

American Goshawk, Astur atricapillus atricapillus (Wilson). 

Rare winter visitant, probably occurring more frequently than the few 
definite records would indicate. 

Coues and Prentiss (1883) say that it occurs, but give no dates. 

One taken at Sandy Spring, Md., December 27, 1887, brought to A. K. 
Fisher; one caught at Takoma Park, January 1, 1896, brought alive to the 
National Museum; specimens shot September 1 and 2, 1916, and De- 
cember 20, 1917, at Beltsville, Md., by T. A. Davis; one seen near Craney 
Island, February 3, 1927 (H. C. Oberholser). 

Red-tailed Hawk, Buteo borealis borealis (Gmelin). 

Tolerably common winter visitant, formerly rare summer resident, but 
it is doubtful whether any breed within our area at present. Formerly 
bred near Sandy Spring, Maryland. 
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Red-shouldered Hawk, Buteo lineatus lineatus (Gmelin). 

Permanent resident, formerly rather common, but now, like all the 
hawks, rather rare. For many years a pair nested near Dyke, but they 
have not been there since about 1924. They have also nested in Glover 
Park west of Georgetown in recent years. 

Eggs about to hatch taken April 26 (1891); large young May 9 (1891). 

Broad-winged Hawk, Buteo platypterus (Vieillot). 

Summer resident, tolerably common. This has been considered a 
permanent resident, but since its principal winter home is in South America } 
all winter records, being sight records, are open to question. In April and 
September large flocks are sometimes seen in migration. Because of the 
supposition that the species is resident, little attention has been paid to 
migration dates except the first one seen in spring. 

Eggs have been taken from April 23 (1893) to May 15 (1897); eggs about 
to hatch May 20 (1901) and young in nest June 3 (1896). 

March 31, 1919 (M. T. Cooke); average, April 22 to about the first of 
October. 

American Rough-legged Hawk, Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis 

(Gmelin). 

Rare winter visitant, probably occurring more frequently than the few 
definite records would indicate. 

One about 1859 (spec. Nat. Mus.); one December 29, 1879 (H. W. 
Henshaw); one winter of 1880 (spec. Nat. Mus.); one, December 23, 
1882 (spec. Nat. Mus.); March 17, 1888 (A. K. Fisher); March 25, 1888 
(Wm. Palmer); January 1, 1895 (E. A. Preble); December 23 and 31, 
1916 (Gabrielson and Kalmbach); January 1, 1918 (A. H. Howell); De- 
cember 27, 1925 (A. Wetmore). 

Golden Eagle, Aquila chrysaetos (Linnaeus). 

An accidental visitant from the north. Two specimens in the National 
Museum taken December 26, 1857, and March 7, 1859. A pair, one of 
which was taken, occurred near Gaithersburg, Md., December 8, 1887. 

Several specimens have been taken in Maryland and Virginia a little 
beyond our limits, some during recent years. 

Bald Eagle, Haliaeetus leucocephalus leucocephalus (Linnaeus). 

Permanent resident, more commonly observed in summer. They 
breed near Mt. Vernon and have bred in recent years near Great Falls 
where slightly incubated eggs were found February 20 (1897). 

Duck Hawk, Falco peregrinus anatum Bonaparte. 

Regular but rather rare winter visitant. One or two frequently winter 
in the tower of the Post Office Department building. Records of observa- 
tions of this species about the city range from October 17, 1928 (M. T. 
Cooke), to May 22, 1918 (L. Griscom). 

Duck hawks have also been seen several times in the neighborhood of 
Plummers Island. 
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Pigeon Hawk, Falco columbarius columbarius Linnaeus. 

Rare, probably regular, in migration, but seldom identified with certainty. 

Spring: March 21, 1920 (J. Kittredge, Jr.), to May 11, 1917 (H. C. 
Oberholser); average, April 11 to 30. 

Fall: September 4, 1890 (W. B. Barrows), to November 10, 1891 (Wm. 
Palmer) ; average September 12 to October 25. 

American Sparrow Hawk, Cerchneis sparveria sparveria (Linnaeus). 

Fairly common permanent resident. Eggs from March 31 (1894) to 
August 4 (1889). 

Fish Hawk, American Osprey, Pandion haliaetus carolinensis (Gmelin). 

Fairly common summer resident, a few pairs nest along the Potomac 
River, especially in the vicinity of Ft. Washington and Mt. Vernon. Nest- 
ing begins in April. 

March 19, 1905 (C. R. Ellis), to November 30, 1907 (A. K. Fisher); 
average, April 9 to October 20. 

One was seen over the frozen river February 1, 1918, near Plummers 
Island (A. Wetmore). 

Barn Owl, Tyto alba pratincola (Bonaparte). 

Uncommon permanent resident. It has nested in the towers of the 
District jail and in various towers of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
uses the latter as a winter roosting place. Apparently deceived as to 
season by the heat from the building, young have been hatched here in 
late fall and winter. Young just from the nest were seen in the grounds, 
December 8, 1893, and February 27, 1895 (C. E. Bendire). The latter 
must have been hatched in late December or early January. Young not 
over two weeks from the nest were seen January 7, 1896 (A. K. Fisher). 
On May 11, 1914, a female was found in the northwest tower incubating 
five eggs (A. Wetmore). They probably breed sometimes in Arlington 
Cemetery and near Plummers Island, and formerly on Analostan Island. 

American Long-eared Owl, Asio wilsonianus (Lesson). 

Now a very rare permanent resident, formerly fairly common. Like 
most of the Raptores, it is an early breeder and young about two weeks old 
have been found April 20 (1890). A recent record is of one taken near 
Laurel, January 23, 1926. 

Short-eared Owl, Asioflammeus (Pontoppidan). 

Rare winter visitant, November to May. In Fisher’s “Hawks and 
Owls” eleven specimens from this region are listed, taken between No- 
vember 22, 1886, and November 20, 1891. Besides these there are about 
a dozen records, only one since then, March 2, 1913 (A. Wetmore). 

Barred Owl, Strix varia varia Barton. 

Fairly common permanent resident. Usually begins nesting in March, 
but eggs have been found as early as February 28 (1897); young on the 
wing April 28 (1917). 
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Saw-whet Owl, Cryptoglaux acadica acadica (Gmelin). 

Occasional winter visitant for which there are about twenty records, 
mostly from November to February. One October 3, 1886 (F. S. Webster), 
and one March 12, 1889 (J. D. Figgins). Recent records are: January, 
1914 (R. W. Shufeldt); February 6, 1916 (I. N. Gabrielson); November 
30, 1916 (A. K. Fisher); December 1, 1917 (E. A. Sikken); January 2, 
1928 (D. C. Audubon Society). 

Screech Owl, Otus asio asio (Linnaeus). 

Fairly common permanent resident, often observed in the city. For 
several years one or more roosted every winter in trees in the Agricultural 
grounds. 

Incubated eggs April 6 (1899); four young just hatched and one egg 
April 26 (1891). 

Great Horned Owl, Bubo virginianus virginianus (Gmelin). 

Rather rare permanent resident confined to the more heavily wooded 
sections. Most of the recent records have come from the vicinity of 
Plummers Island and Fort Humphreys. Young were found February, 
1890, near Rockville. 

Snowy Owl, Nyctea nyctea (Linnaeus). 

Accidental winter visitant from the far north. A specimen taken 
December 4, 1858, now in the National Museum was made the type of the 
race arctica by Mr. Ridgway. About 15 specimens were taken during the 
winter of 1876-77; November 11, 1885, from Arlington County, Va.; one 
received in the flesh from Spring Hill, Md., December 30, 1890. A female 
was killed near Lanham, Md., November 29, 1926, that had been in the 
neighborhood about a month. 

Carolina Paroquet, Conuropsis carolinensis (Linnaeus). 

This species is now extinct. There is one record for the region, a flock 
in September, 1865, from which several were shot. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Coccyzus americanus americanus (Linnaeus). 

Common summer resident, frequently observed in the shade trees of 
the city during the summer. Eggs May 30 (1894) to September. Young 
recently from nest August 3 (1919). 

April 30, 1927 (F. C. Lincoln), to October 13, 1925 (Katharine H. 

Stuart); average, May 5 to October 5. 

Black-billed Cuckoo, Coccyzus erythrophthalmus (Wilson). 

Fairly common migrant and rare summer resident. Nesting begins 
about the first of June. 

April 30, 1928 (W. H. Ball), to October 28, 1925 (L. D. Miner); average, 

May 7 to September 30. 
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Belted Kingfisher, Ceryle alcyon alcyon (Linnaeus). 

Common summer resident, a few sometimes remain through the winter. 
Young about ten days old, June 16 and half-fledged young June 24 (1889). 

Average, March 21 to November 7. 

Hairy Woodpecker, Dryobates villosus villosus (Linnaeus). 

Fairly common permanent resident, rather local; frequently observed 
near Plummers Island, Takoma Park and elsewhere. Nesting begins 
early; birds have been seen apparently beginning to mate February 14 
(1915); young just hatched April 9 (1900) and young still in nest June 6 
(1926). 

Downy Woodpecker, Dryobates pubescens medianus (Swainson). 

Common permanent resident. Fully-fledged young May 31 (1914). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Sphyrapicus varius varius (Linnaeus). 

Common in migration, tolerably common in winter. 

September 10, 1905 (W. W. Cooke), to May 20, 1927 (F. C. Lincoln); 
average, October 2 to April 23. 

Pileated Woodpecker, Phloeotomus pileatus pileatus (Linnaeus). 

Very rare permanent resident confined to the heavy timber; probably 
only two or three pairs left in the region. Recent observations are from 
the region between Plummers Island and Great Falls and from Fort 
Humphreys. About 1920 it was known to nest on an island above Great 
Falls. At one time it was common in heavy timber near Falls Church, 
and near Mt. Vernon. 

Red-headed Woodpecker, Melanerpes erythrocephalus (Linnaeus). 

Tolerably common summer resident, irregular in winter, some years 
common, and others almost totally absent. Its presence in winter depends 
more on the oak mast than on temperature. Birds can nearly always be 
found in Arlington cemetery and they breed in the Agricultural grounds. 

This species is less common than formerly, due to the cutting down of 
patches of oak woods in the course of real estate developments, and probably 
to the killing of birds by electric power companies. 

Eggs June 4 (1887) to 23 (1885); young out of nest June 23 (1901). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker, Centurus carolinus (Linnaeus). 

Local resident, not common. Several pairs may be found between 
Oaks and Mt. Vernon, along both sides of the river between Great Falls and 
Cabin John Bridge, and in the high woods back of Chevy Chase Lake. 
Apparently somewhat more common than formerly. 

Young recently from the nest, August 3 (1919). 

Northern Flicker, Colaptes auratus luteus Bangs. 

Common permanent resident, less abundant in winter; abundant in 
migration. Breeds principally in May and June, fresh eggs from April 
29 (1894) to June 13 (1887); small young May 22 (1888). 
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Hybrid Flicker, Colaptes auratus luteus x cafer collaris. 

An adult male of this hybrid between the yellow-shafted and red-shafted 
flickers was taken at Laurel about 1880 by Henry Marshall. 

Whippoorwill, Antrostomus vociferus vociferus (Wilson). 

Common summer resident. Begins nesting early in May: eggs May 6 
(1906) to June 6 (1895). 

April 1, 1913 (E. J. Brown), and April 1, 1917 (V. Mindeleff), to 
October 13, 1889 (H. W. Henshaw); average, April 18 to September 
20 . 

Nighthawk, Chordeiles virginianus virginianus (Gmelin). 

Formerly abundant migrant and rare summer resident, now fairly 
common in summer. This species has greatly increased as a breeding 
bird in the last ten years especially in the city where it evidently breeds 
on the roofs of the buildings. 

No data are available regarding the time of breeding in this area. 

Spring: Earliest, April 18, 1919 (H. H. T. Jackson); average, May 
3 to 25. 

Fall: Latest, October 13, 1926 (M. T. Cooke); average, August 16 to 
September 29. 

Chimney Swift, Chaetura pelagica (Linnaeus). 

Common summer resident and abundant migrant. In fall large numbers 
use various chimneys about the city as nightly roosting places. Migrants 
apparently begin to arrive about the middle of August. Nesting does not 
begin until June and the earliest date for eggs seems to be June 10 (1888). 

April 5, 1914 (M. W. Curry), to October 25, 1906 (W. W. Cooke), and 
October 25, 1925 (V. Bailey); average, April 16 to October 12. 
One was seen over Alexandria, November 19, 1925 (Katharine H. 
Stuart). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Archilochus colubris (Linnaeus). 

Common summer resident. At a meeting of the Potomac Valley 
Ornithological Club, Prof. Beal reported that about the middle of May, 
1895, he saw upwards of a hundred ruby-throated hummingbirds around 
a horse-chestnut tree in the Agricultural grounds. 

Two broods are probably raised; eggs May 20 (1896) and young in the 
nest August 12 (1893). A nest containing three eggs was found at Con- 
gress Heights, May 28, 1899 (P. Bartsch). 

April 16, 1912 (W. R. Maxon), to October 20, 1913 (A. K. Fisher); 
average, May 2 to September 20. 

Kingbird, Tyr annus tyr annus (Linnaeus). 

Locally common summer resident. Begins nesting about the first of 
June. 

April 18, 1914 (E. R. Kalmbach), to September 23, 1905 (F. E. L. 
Beal); average, April 26 to August 31. 
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Arkansas Kingbird, Tyrannus verticalis Say. 

A western species for which we have one record, a specimen taken in 
Maryland just beyond the District line, September 30, 1874, and found 
in the market by P. L. Jouy. 

Crested Flycatcher, Myiarchus crinitus (Linnaeus). 

Common summer resident. Eggs May 13 (1887) to June 16 (1914). 

April 19, 1914 (W. W. Cooke), to September 29, 1907 (R. W. Williams); 
average, April 28 to September 11. 

Phoebe, Sayornis phoebe (Latham). 

Common summer resident, a few may occasionally winter, for there are 
several records for late December and January. Two broods are raised 
and possibly sometimes a third. Eggs from April 16 (1925) to June 19 
(1889); young on the wing May 10 (1921). 

Average, March 13 to October 19. 

Olive-sided Flycatcher, Nuttallornis borealis (Swainson). 

Very rare in migration, seen more often in spring than in fall. 

Several in September, 1881, at Falls Church (R. Ridgway); May 9, 1912 
(A. K. Fisher); May 22, 1915, at Great Falls, Va. (W. W. Cooke); May 
27, 1917, on Eastern Branch (A. Wetmore); two, August 13, 1917, on 
Eastern Branch and one, September 9 and 14, 1918, at Kensington (R. W. 
Moore); one May 10, 1919, at Franklin Park, Va. (Miner and Moore); one 
May 16, 1920, in Cleveland Park (E. A. Preble); one May 22, 1920, near 
Prospect Hill, Va. (M. T. Cooke); one May 25, 1924, at Takoma Park 
(A. Wetmore). 



Wood Pewee, Myiochanes virens (Linnaeus). 

Common summer resident. Nesting begins about the first of June, and 
a second brood is probably raised. Eggs have been found June 1 (1887) 
and young still in the nest August 26 (1895). 

April 29, 1914 (W. W. Cooke), to October 12, 1906 (A. K. Fisher); 
average, May 5 to September 20. 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, Empidonax flaviventris 
(W. M. and S. F. Baird). 

Tolerably common, but local in migration. This is one of the last 
species to arrive in spring and frequently slips through without being de- 
tected. 

Spring: May 9, 1902 (A. K. Fisher), to June 1, 1917 (F. Harper); 
average, May 14 to 22. 

Fall: July 28, 1859 (E. Coues), to October 6, 1881 (H. M. Smith); 
average, August 15 to September 18. 
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Acadian Flycatcher, Empidonax virescens (Vieillot). 

Common summer resident. The earliest record for a complete set of 
three eggs is May 30 (1896). Fresh eggs are found throughout the month 
of June. 

April 25, 1926 (A. Wetmore), to September 15, 1912 (W. W. Cooke), 
and September 15, 1922 (J. Kittredge, Jr.); average, May 6 to 
September 7. 

Alder Flycatcher, Empidonax trailli almrum Brewster. 

A migrant, apparently rare, though possibly tolerably common; but 
since it is very difficult to distinguish the Acadian and Alder in life except 
by their songs, few of the latter are recorded. 

Spring: May 7, 1922 (H. C. Oberholser), to June 1, 1917 (F. Harper); 
average, May 13 to 22. 

Fall: August 16, 1886 (A. K. Fisher), to September 17, 1890 (C. W. 
Richmond); average, August 23 to September 14. 

Least Flycatcher, Empidonax minimus (W. M. and S. F. Baird). 

Tolerably common in migration. 

Spring: April 20, 1881 (Wm. Palmer), to May 27, 1917 (A. Wetmore); 
average, May 2 to 17. 

Fall: August 13, 1887 (A. K. Fislier), to October 1, 1916 (D. C. Mab- 
bott); average, August 25 to September 13. 

Horned Lark, Otocoris alpestris alpestris (Linnaeus). 

Rare winter visitant. Flocks of Horned Larks are present nearly every 
winter, but in the majority of cases the race is not determined; alpestris 
is probably less common than praticola . Undetermined or mixed flocks 
have been reported from October 26, 1890 (H. B. Stabler), to April 7, 
1889 (H. W. Henshaw), but the majority of records are in December and 
February. 

Flocks certainly of this race were observed between December 15, 1917, 
and February 24, 1918 (F. Harper). 

Prairie Horned Lark, Otocoris alpestris praticola Henshaw. 

Irregular winter visitant, probably more common than alpestris. Very 
rare summer resident. Young of the year were taken near Laurel, June 
23, 1922 (E. B. Marshall), and one seen August 11, 1889 (C. W. Richmond). 

Other definite records are: February 8, 1881, January 23 to February 
16, 1888 (Wm. Palmer); March 1 and 8, 1914 (A. Wetmore); February 
10 to 24, 1918 (F. Harper); February 22, 1921 (J. Kittredge, Jr.). 

Blue Jay, Cyanocitta cristata cristata (Linnaeus). 

Common permanent resident, abundant migrant from late April to 
mid-May and October. This species has varied greatly in abundance. 
Coues and Prentiss in both of their lists called it abundant, especially in 
migration and winter. In the 90’s it was considered rare except in mi- 
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gration. In the last twenty-five years it has greatly increased and is now 
a common breeding species, sometimes nesting in the shade trees of the 
city. Two broods are raised, and eggs have been taken as early as April 
27 (1913). 

Crow, Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos Brehm. 

A winter visitant, frequenting the roosts with the Southern and Fish 
Crows. They have usually left by the middle of March. 

Southern Crow, Corvus brachyrhynchos paulus Howell. 

Common permanent resident. At the present time there are no large 
winter crow roosts in this vicinity, those previously used having broken up 
about six to eight years ago. The last large roost was near Woodridge 
and was used by several thousand crows for many years. The building 
up of this suburban region was probably largely responsible for the roost's 
abandonment. Coues and Prentiss mention a large roost on the Vir- 
ginia shore some distance above Chain Bridge. Later the birds shifted 
to Arlington Cemetery where at one time they occupied twelve to fifteen 
acres. This roost was abandoned soon after 1900. 

Crows are early breeders, begin pairing soon after the first of March 
and well incubated eggs have been found as early as March 23 (1894) 
though the majority of records are for early April. 

Fish Crow, Corvus ossifragus Wilson. 

Permanent resident, fairly common in summer, rare in winter. This 
is the common crow about the city and frequently nests in the Mall and 
other parks and sometimes in trees along streets. April 20, 1926, they 
were observed carrying nesting material in the Smithsonian grounds and 
young were seen in the Agricultural grounds July 4, 1914. Fresh eggs 
found from April 5 (1890) to May 24 (1910), young out of the nest, May 
31 (1914). 

European Starling, Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris Linnaeus. 

Common permanent resident, very abundant in winter, especially in the 
city where they roost by thousands. Starlings first appeared in Washing- 
ton, following a storm, January 21, 1912, when two were collected near Ana- 
costia. Each winter following they occurred in increasingly large flocks but 
the first evidence of breeding was young of the year seen at Woodridge June 
26, 1916 (F. Harper). The following spring found the species spreading 
into the adjoining country. In the earlier years starlings roosted in late 
summer and winter in trees in the Mall. Following a heavy snowstorm 
in late January, 1922, thousands were found roosting on various buildings 
in the business section of the city. These roosts have increased until now 
many of the buildings, especially along Pennsylvania Avenue between 
Ninth and Fourteenth Streets, are lined with starlings every night. They 
begin coming to these roosts in numbers in October and break up in late 
March. In January, 1928, nearly 4,000 were banded in the steeple of the 
First Presbyterian Church at John Marshall Place. 
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Bobolink, Dolichonyx oryzivorus (Linnaeus). 

Migrant, more common in fall than in spring; less abundant than 
f ormerly . 

Spring: April 26, 1896 (H. Oldys), to June 6, 1909 (H. W. Henshaw); 
average, May 2 to 22. 

Fall: July 23, 1904 (S. D. Judd), to October 21, 1894 (Wm. Palmer); 

average, August 18 to September 29. 

Birds seen in November are almost certainly cripples. 

Cowbird, Molothrus ater ater (Boddaert). 

Tolerably common local summer resident, sometimes winters. Egg 
taken May 12 (1895). 

Average, March 19 to November 3. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird, Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus (Bonaparte). 

A western species which has once been taken, a female collected near 
the city on August 29, 1892, by E. M. Hasbrouck. 

There are three records for the vicinity of Baltimore, Maryland. 

Red-winged Blackbird, Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus (Linnaeus). 

Abundant migrant and common summer resident in the marshes; a few 
usually winter. Nesting begins about the middle of May; slightly incu- 
bated eggs found May 19 (1889). 

Average, March 1 to November 19. 

Meadowlark, Sturnella magna magna (Linnaeus). 

Common permanent resident, less abundant in winter. 

Nesting begins in late April; young just hatched, May 18 (1891). 

Orchard Oriole, Icterus spurius (Linnaeus). 

Tolerably common summer resident. Nesting begins soon after the 
middle of May and young birds have been found June 20 (1888). 

April 25, 1908 (A. H. Howell), to September 14, 1919 (F. Harper); 
average, May 3 to August 27. 

Baltimore Oriole, Icterus galbula (Linnaeus). 

Common migrant and rare summer resident. Eggs May 27 (1887) and 
chattering young in nest June 16 (1914). 

April 24, 1912 (H. H. T. Jackson), to October 15, 1922 (J. Kittredge, 
Jr.); average, May 2 to September 1. 

A specimen that had recently died was picked up in Anacostia, January 
5, 1925 (C. H. M. Barrett). 

Rusty Blackbird, Euphagus carolinus (Muller). 

Common migrant, occasional in winter. 

September 16, 1885 (H. W. Henshaw), to May 14, 1926 (W. H. Ball); 
average, October 22 to April 18. 
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Purple Grackle, Quiscalus quiscula quiscula (Linnaeus). 

Abundant summer resident, a few usually winter. They nest commonly 
in the parks and larger yards of the city. Nesting begins early in April; 
eggs have been found April 17 (1887) and young out of the nest May 4 
(1913). The breeding season is rather prolonged, but it is doubtful if, 
under normal conditions, more than a single brood is raised. 

Average, February 23 to November 16. 

Bronzed Grackle, Quiscalus quiscula aeneus Ridgway. 

Migrant, probably occurring every year, but seldom distinguished. 
All definite dates are in winter or spring and range from January 21, 
1916 (Mrs. F. M. Bailey), to April 17, 1886 (spec. Nat. Mus.). The 
majority of the records are during February and March. 

Evening Grosbeak, Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina (W. Cooper). 

An accidental visitant from the northwest. This bird was added to the 
Washington list in 1922 when a flock of 5 to 6 was seen April 3-6, at Laurel, 
Md., by George Marshall. On April 21 of the same year a flock of about a 
dozen birds was found in the Zoological Park and on April 25 a specimen 
was taken by A. K. Fisher which is now in the National Museum. Birds 
were seen until May 12, and individuals were reported from Takoma Park 
and Cabin John Bridge, Md. 

English Sparrow, House Sparrow, Passer domesticus domesticus 
(Linnaeus). 

Abundant permanent resident. This European species was introduced 
in Washington in 1871. Cages for them were hung in some of the parks 
of the city, notably in Franklin Square. They became very abundant 
about 1900. Since the automobile has largely replaced horses, English 
sparrows have considerably decreased in numbers, but they are still 
abundant. Four or five broods are sometimes raised in one season. A 
female has been seen carrying straws as early as February 14 (1894), but 
the nesting season begins usually early in March. 

Purple Finch, Carpodacus purpureus purpureus (Gmelin). 

Fairly common winter visitant, abundant spring migrant; less common 
in fall. Sometimes very abundant in the city trees in early May. 

August 23, 1923 (J. Kittredge, Jr.), to May 29, 1860 (spec. Nat. Mus.); 
average, October 22 to April 18. 

American Crossbill, Loxia curvirostra minor (Brehm). 

Irregular winter visitant, sometimes common. It has been noted from 
October 10 (1886, H. W. Henshaw) to June 5 (1895). A female taken 
May 23, 1884 (R. Ridgway), showed unmistakable evidence of having 
recently incubated. A young bird barely able to fly was taken with an 
adult, May 17, 1885 (H. M. Smith). These seem to be the only evidences 
of the breeding of this species in the vicinity. 
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Newfoundland Crossbill, Loxia curvirostra percna Bent. 

Accidental visitant, a specimen taken at Four Mile Run, Va., November 
30, 1919, by A. Wetmore. 

White-winged Crossbill, Loxia leucoptera Gmelin. 

Irregular winter visitant. One, about 1864 (C. Drexler, in Nat. Mus.) ; 
specimens about 1874 (Henry Marshall); one, November, 1906 (J. H. 
Fleming); one taken at Oxon Hill, Md., August 11, 1907 (brought to 
Biological Survey); flock, October 23, 1913, at Takoma Park (R. W. 
Williams); tolerably common from December 10, 1916 (W. L. McAtee), 
to January 16, 1917 (D. C. Mabbott); flock of 15 in Woodridge, D. C., 
February 25, 1923 (E. R. Kalmbach). 

Redpoll, Acanthis linaria linaria (Linnaeus). 

Accidental winter visitant from the north. 

A flock seen and one taken, February 19, 1875, at Ft. Runyon (T. H. 
Bean, spec, in Nat. Mus.); seven, February 12, 1899, just before the great 
blizzard (Wm. Palmer); small flock in Rock Creek Park, March 9 (R. W. 
Moore) to March 12, 1914 (M. T. Cooke); six or eight February 22, 1925 
(T. H. Kearney). 

American Goldfinch, Astragalinus tristis tristis (Linnaeus). 

Common permanent resident, abundant in spring migration. This 
is one of the latest species to nest and does not begin until July. The 
earliest available date for eggs is July 12 (1885) and young have been found 
still in the nest September 10 (1890). 

Pine Siskin, Spinus pinus (Wilson). 

An irregular winter visitant, sometimes common, some winters almost 
totally absent. 

October 15, 1916 (F. Harper), to May 22, 1926 (R. V. Truitt); average, 
October 24 to May 14. 

Snow Bunting, Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis (Linnaeus). 

Accidental winter visitant from the north. Recorded February or 
March, 1842 (National Institute); one near Soldiers' Home, November, 
1906 (Wm. Palmer); a large flock near Congress Heights, February 18, 
1905 (2 specimens brought to Biological Survey); a flock near Cabin John 
Bridge February 22, 1905 (Cary and Piper); one December 19, 1917, on 
Eastern Branch (C. H. M. Barrett); one below Alexandria February 12, 
1927 (W. H. Ball); two seen, one collected at Hains Point November 
29, 1928 (Ball). 

Lapland Longspur, Calcarius lapponicus lapponicus (Linnaeus). 

Accidental visitant, has been once recorded; six or more were seen and 
one collected at Bailey's Cross Roads, Va., December 11, 1886, by H. W. 
Henshaw. 
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Vesper Sparrow, Pooecetes gramineus gramineus (Gmelin). 

Common migrant and rare and local summer resident. The spring 
migration is of rather short duration. Eggs have been found from June 
3 (1889) to July 6 (1888). 

Spring: Earliest, February 18, 1890 (Wm. Palmer); average, March 
23 to April 16. 

Fall: Latest, November 21, 1886 (A. K. Fisher); average, October 9 
to November 6. 

There are two records of occurrence in winter; January 8, 1887 (H. W. 
Henshaw), and December 30, 1894 (Wm. Palmer). 

Savannah Sparrow, Passer cuius sandwichensis savanna (Wilson). 

Fairly common but local migrant. It may occasionally remain through 
the winter for there are three records in late December. 

Spring: February 14, 1891 (spec. Nat. Mus.), to May 14, 1925 (F. C. 
Lincoln), and May 14, 1926 (A. Wetmore); average, March 26 to 
May 3. 

Fall: September 21, 1903 (W. W. Cooke), to November 22, 1886 (H. W. 
Henshaw); average October 9 to 29. Several, December 26, 1884 
(Henshaw); December 24, 1885 (A. K. Fisher); three, December 
30, 1916 (McAtee, Preble, and Wetmore). 

Grasshopper Sparrow, Ammodramus savannarum australis Maynard. 

A common summer resident in old fields where it is often heard but 
difficult to see. 

Two broods are probably raised; young almost ready to fly found June 
13 (1889) and young just out of the nest July 29 (1894). 

March 30, 1895 (J. D. Figgins), to November 20, 1899 (E. A. Preble); 
average, April 21 to October 21. 

One was taken at Marshall Hall February 18, 1900 (S. D. Judd), 
when the snow was knee deep. 

Henslow’s Sparrow, Passerherbulus henslowi henslowi (Audubon). 

A local summer resident, but not rare where found. It prefers old fields 
grown up to broom-sedge. There are several such fields between Big and 
Little Hunting Creeks where it can usually be found. 

Probably raises two broods (P. L. Jouy); eggs May 23 (1896); full- 
fledged young June 6 (1880) to July 12 (1879). 

April 1, 1917 (M. T. Cooke), to October 21, 1892 (E. A. Preble); 
average, April 19 to October 11. 

Nelson’s Sparrow, Passerherbulus nelsoni nelsoni (Allen). 

Rare migrant. Definite records are: September, 1862, specimen taken 
by C. Drexler; September 18, 1893, specimen taken by Wm. Palmer at 
Four Mile Run; September 26, 1898, one seen on Potomac flats by Wm. 
Palmer; May 30, 1906, two seen and photographed on Eastern Branch 
by P. Bartsch. 
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Lark Sparrow, Chondestes grammacus grammacus (Say). 

A western species for which there are three records in this region. An 
adult female was collected at Fort Runyon, near the south end of Long 
Bridge, August 25, 1877, by W. F. Roberts. Two days later, August 27, 
1877, two were seen in the Smithsonian grounds by Mr. Ridgway. An 
adult male was taken August 8, 1886, by H. W. Henshaw. 

White-crowned Sparrow, Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys (J. R. Forster). 

A rare migrant. One seen at Brookland January 20, 1901 (R. Ridgway), 
and one at a feeding shelf on Park Road February 4 and 5, 1922 (C. W. 
Richmond), are the only definite winter records. 

Spring: March 26, 1922 (Katharine H. Stuart), to May 22, 1928 

(W. H. Ball); average, April 26 to May 15. 

Fall: October 1, 1910 (W. L. McAtee), to November 28, 1886 (H. W. 

Henshaw); average, October 13 to November 20. 

White-throated Sparrow, Zonotrichia albicollis (Gmelin). 

Common winter resident and abundant migrant. Migrants arrive 
from the south about the middle of April and until the second week in 
May are very abundant. 

August 9, 1907, one in molt was found in the Mall by N. R. Wood which 
remained until the next day and was seen by several persons. 

September 14, 1918 (Miner and Moore), to June 14, 1899 (A. H. 

Howell); average, October 8 to May 22. 

Tree Sparrow, Spizella monticola monticola (Gmelin). 

Winter visitant of varying abundance, in some years common, and in 
others rather rare. 

October 3, 1859 (spec. Nat. Mus.), to April 24, 1861 (spec. Nat. Mus.); 

average, November 10 to March 27. 

Chipping Sparrow, Spizella passerina passerina (Bechstein). 

Very common summer resident. At least two broods are raised, fresh 
eggs being found from May 12 (1887) to July 12 (1885). 

February 9, 1902 (H. W. Maynard), to December 17, 1899 (P. 

Bartsch); average March 22 to November 10. 

Field Sparrow, Spizella pusilla pusilla (Wilson). 

Common summer resident, and a few winter in sheltered localities. 
Migrants arrive from the south early in April. Nesting begins by the 
first of May. Probably a third brood is sometimes raised for on July 27, 
1913, the young of the second brood left the nest and another nest con- 
tained eggs apparently fresh. 

Slate-colored Junco, Junco hyemalis hyemalis (Linnaeus). 

Abundant migrant and common winter visitant. 

September 14, 1918 (Miner and Moore), to May 17, 1908 (A. M. 

Stimson); average, October 7 to April 30. 
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Montana Junco, Junco hyemalis montanus Ridgway. 

A western subspecies, a specimen of which was taken at Laurel, Md., 
April 28, 1890, by Mr. Robert Ridgway. 

Bachman’s Sparrow, Peucaea aestivalis bachmani (Audubon). 

A southern species which has occurred a number of times in summer but 
has never been detected as breeding. Two April 29, 1896, at Kensington 
(J. D. Figgins); one all summer, 1912, near Lanham, Md., arrived in April 
(W. R. Maxon); one May 12, 1913, near Lanham (Maxon and Kearney); 
one June 1, 1913, near Peacock Station, Va.; April 26, 1914, Four Mile 
Run, and May 9, 1915, Cabin John, Md. (A. Wetmore); one May 2, 1918, at 
Kensington (R. W. Moore); one May 22, 1920, near Black Pond, Va. (L. D. 
Miner); one April 19, 1925, near Piney Branch (Frank Lees). A regular 
visitor for many years previous to 1912 to a field near Congress Heights 
(P. Bartsch). 

Song Sparrow, Melospiza melodia melodia (Wilson). 

Abundant permanent resident, but probably the same individuals are 
not present both summer and winter. Migrants arrive about the middle 
of March and the middle of October. 

Two or more broods are raised for fresh eggs have been found from 
April 23 (1910) to June 26 (1887); young on the wing, May 18 (1890). 

Lincoln’s Sparrow, Melospiza lincolni lincolni (Audubon). 

Occurs in migration, but is probably less rare than the number of records 
would indicate for its secretive habits make it a difficult bird to observe. 

Spring: April 21, 1918 (L. Griscom), to May 30, 1917 (A. Wetmore); 
average, May 6 to 20. 

Fall: September 30, 1894 (Wm. Palmer), to October 21, 1888 (Palmer); 
average, October 6 to 18. 

Swamp Sparrow, Melospiza georgiana (Latham). 

Common in migration and occasionally a few winter. 

Spring: Latest, May 27, 1917 (A. Wetmore); average, March 31 to 
May 11. 

Fall: Has occurred twice in August; August 21, 1913 (W. D. Appel) 
and August 29, 1922 (C. H. M. Barrett), September 28, 1890 (C. W. 
Richmond); average, October 9 to November 7. 

Fox Sparrow, Passerella iliaca iliaca (Merrem). 

Common migrant, sometimes winters in small numbers. 

Spring: Latest, May 11, 1882 (Wm. Palmer), and May 11, 1917 (Miss 
M. J. Pellew); average, March 3 to April 6. 

Fall: Earliest, October 3, 1906 (A. K. Fisher); average, October 28 to 
November 21. 
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Towhee, Chewink, Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythrophthalmus (Linnaeus). 

This might be classed as a permanent resident for a few individuals 
nearly always winter. It is a common summer resident and abundant 
migrant. Two broods are probably raised for young have been found 
May 30 (1888) and eggs July 15 (1888 and 1894). 

Average date of arrival, March 30; date of departure, October 24. 

Cardinal, Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis (Linnaeus). 

Abundant permanent resident and found quite commonly in the suburbs 
and in the city. 

Two, and possibly three, broods are raised; eggs have been found from 
April 15 (1888) to July 16 (1916); young leaving the nest May 5 (1921) and 
young recently from the nest August 24 (1919). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Hedymeles ludovicianus (Linnaeus). 

Tolerably common in migration, but its stay is rather brief and it 
frequently escapes detection. 

Spring: April 17, 1902 (H. W. Maynard), to June 3, 1917 (I. N. 
Gabrielson); average, May 3 to 17. 

Fall: August 29, 1926 (Wetmore and Lincoln), to October 16, 1920 
(J. Kittredge, Jr.); average, September 4 to October 1. 

Blue Grosbeak, Guiraca caerulea caerulea (Linnaeus). 

Rare summer resident. Eggs May 26 (1894); young barely able to 
fly near Falls Church September 13, 1879 (R. Ridgway). A set of eggs 
in the National Museum was taken May 28, 1863, in the Smithsonian 
grounds. 

May 1, 1878 (Wm. Palmer), to September 20, 1884 (spec. Nat. Mus.); 
average, May 5 to September 12. 

Indigo Bunting, Passerina cyanea (Linnaeus). 

An abundant summer resident. Begins nesting about the end of May; 
young out of the nest June 23 (1889); fresh eggs June 28 (1885). 

April 18, 1918 (E. A. Chapin), to October 16, 1907 (W. W. Cooke); 
average, May 1 to October 6. 

A specimen apparently in perfect condition was taken December 13, 
1887 (M. M. Green). 

Dickcissel, Spiza americana (Gmelin). 

In 1860 this was an abundant migrant and common summer resident, 
arriving about May 1. From 1860 to about 1875 it was still a regular 
visitant; about 1872, Mr. Robert Ridgway found it not uncommon on 
Columbia Heights, and he saw one near Aqueduct Bridge in 1874. About 
1875 the species disappeared from the entire eastern portion of its range, 
and since then has been seen in this region in only two years; one near 
Soldiers’ Home, May 31, 1887 (H. W. Henshaw); one in Brookland, late 
May or early June, 1894 (R. Ridgway); one at the Washington Barracks 
(War College) in late June or early July, 1894 (W. Robinson). 
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In July, 1928, several pairs of Dickcissels were found breeding near 
Dickerson, Maryland, by F. C. Lincoln and A. Wetmore. 

Scarlet Tanager, Piranga erythromelas Vieillot. 

Common summer resident, sometimes abundant in migration. Eggs the 
last week in May. 

April 17, 1896 (P. W. Shufeldt), to November 13, 1896 (R. Ridgway); 
average, April 29 to October 4. 

Summer Tanager, Piranga rubra rubra (Linnaeus) . 

Very rare summer resident. Nearly fresh eggs have been found from 
June 2 (1905) to July 4 (1885); young just from the nest June 30 (1914). 

April 18, 1896 (P. W. Shufeldt), to September 19, 1906 (H. Oldys); 
average, May 1 to September 14. 

Purple Martin, Progne subis subis (Linnaeus). 

Summer resident, tolerably common, but local. For many years a box 
at the engine house on Delaware Avenue, near the Capitol, has been 
occupied by a colony. In spring one or two individuals sometimes come as 
scouts, and none are seen for a week or two thereafter when flocks begin 
to arrive. 

For the last dozen years large roosts have been formed in the city; for a 
couple of years in trees opposite the Red Cross building, and since then in 
the vicinity of New Jersey Avenue and P Street. The local birds begin 
gathering soon after the young are on the wing, early in July, and are soon 
joined by migrants from the north, which continue to use the roost until 
September. At the height of the migration as many as 30,000 birds have 
been estimated to occupy the roost in a single night. 

Although the first of the swallows to arrive they apparently do not 
begin nesting until late in May. 

March 13, 1910 (I. R. Hitt), to October 1, 1928 (M. T. Donoho); 
average, April 2 to September 12. 

Cliff Swallow, Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons (Say). 

This is the rarest of the swallows about Washington. It occurs only 
in migration and is now seldom noted farther up the river than Alexandria, 

Spring: April 10, 1887 (A. K. Fisher), and 1916 (L. D. Miner) to 
June 7, 1877 (Wm. Palmer); average, April 24 to May 21. 

Fall: July 6, 1889 (spec. Nat. Mus.), to September 7, 1928 (W. H. 
Ball); average July 8 to August 25. 

Barn Swallow, Hirundo erythrogastra Boddaert. 

An abundant migrant and locally common summer resident. Seen 
carrying straws April 16 (1894); fresh eggs to June 26 (1886). 

March 30, 1890 (C. W. Richmond), to September 23, 1921 (F. C. 
Lincoln); average, April 11 to September 7. 
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Tree Swallow, Iridoprocne bicolor (Vieillot). 

Migrant, tolerably common in spring, abundant in fall about the marshes. 

Spring: March 24, 1919 (R. W. Moore), to May 26, 1889 (C. W. 
Richmond); average, April 11 to May 14. 

Fall: July 3, 1912 (A. H. Howell), to October 17, 1911 (A. K. Fisher); 
average, July 31 to September 22. 

Bank Swallow, Riparia riparia (Linnaeus) . 

A local summer resident, less common than formerly, partly because 
some of its former nesting banks have been destroyed. 

Full sets of eggs May 26, 1889, while other birds were seen apparently in 
migration (C. W. Richmond); fully fledged young June 24 (1889). 

April 4, 1918 (I. N. Gabrielson), to September 21, 1920 (F. C. Lincoln); 
average, April 20 to September 4. 

Rough- winged Swallow, Stelgidopteryx serripennis (Audubon). 

Common summer resident and the most widely distributed of the 
swallows. It has been known to breed in the drain pipes of a stone wall 
on upper 16th Street. They have been seen nest-building by April 24 
(1887); dates of eggs range from May 16 (1886) to June 20 (1887). 

March 24, 1928 (M. T. Donoho), to September 11, 1920 (H. C. 
Oberholser) ; average, April 9 to September 4. 

Cedar Waxwing, Bombycilla cedrorum Vieillot. 

Tolerably common permanent resident, but sometimes in spring very 
abundant in the shade trees of the city; not common in summer. This 
is one of the species that does not breed until late in June. 

Northern Shrike, Lanius borealis Vieillot. 

Very rare, or accidental winter visitant. In over 80 years it has been 
recorded in only about a dozen winters. 

February 10, 1846 (spec. Nat. Mus.); winter 1859-60 (coll, of R. Ridg- 
way); early 1865, November 7, 1884, and November 17, 1888 (spec. 
Nat. Mus.); November 11 and 13, 1887 (H. W. Henshaw); December 
26, 1887 (C. W. Richmond); January 10, 1891 (W. G. W. Leizear); Febru- 
ary 10, 1896 (J. D. Figgins); December 28, 1917 (Oberholser and Swales); 
January 26, 1920 (G. W. Field) ; a few other specimens without dates. 

Migrant Shrike, Lanius ludovicianus migrans W. Palmer. 

Uncommon permanent resident. The earlier collectors knew this 
bird only as a rather rare winter visitant. Coues and Prentiss did not 
include it in their first list. Very few were known to breed within our 
area until after the first decade of the present century. Since then it 
has increased until now it may be classed as uncommon and local as a 
breeding species, more common in winter. 

Nest with female on it found April 22 (1914) and young left nest at 
Bell Station, Md., May 20, 1910. 
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Red-eyed Vireo, Vireosylva olivacea (Linnaeus). 

Abundant summer resident. Nesting begins about the last week in 
May. Evidently more than one brood is raised for fresh eggs have been 
taken from May 26 (1887) to July 23 (1885) and young only a few days old 
found August 17 (1917). 

April 21, 1895 (H. Oldys), to November 11, 1888 (J. D. Figgins); 
average, April 28 to October 11. 

Philadelphia Vireo, Vireosylva philadelphica Cassin. 

Rare migrant which frequently slips through without detection. 

Spring: May 4, 1928 (W. J. Whiting), to May 30, 1917 (A. Wetmore); 
average, May 8 to 26. 

Fall: September 4, 1921 (A. K. Fisher), to October 5, 1919 (A. Wet- 
more) ; average, September 9 to 23. 

Warbling Vireo, Vireosylva gilva gilva (Vieillot). 

Very rare summer resident and apparently decreasing. This species 
is as much at home in the shade trees of the city as in the woods. 

April 21, 1895 (H. Oldys), to September 12, 1903 (W. W. Cooke); 
average, May 1 to August 30. 

Yellow-throated Vireo, Lanivireo flavifrons (Vieillot). 

Common summer resident. This species vies with its cousin the red- 
eye in loquaciousness, but is not so abundant as the latter. 

Begins nesting soon after the middle of May; young in the nest June 1 
(1894). Fresh eggs June 16 (1887). 

April 11, 1922 (J. Kittredge, Jr.), to September 29, 1907 (R. W. 
Williams); average, April 24 to September 16. 

Solitary Vireo, Lanivireo solitarius solitarius (Wilson). 

A regular migrant but varies considerably in abundance from year to 
year. 

Spring: April 6, 1905 (T. H. Levering), to June 2, 1924 (A. Wetmore); 
average, April 19 to May 15. 

Fall: September 6, 1903 (W. L. McAtee), to November 3, 1906 (S. W. 
Mellott); average, October 1 to 20. 

* White-eyed Vireo, Vireo griseus griseus (Boddaert). 

A common summer resident in the underbrush along the river and 
streams. The first of the breeding vireos to arrive, it is the first to start 
nesting, eggs having been found May 15 (1889). 

April 10, 1912 (W. D. Appel), to October 28, 1910 (Miss M. D. Suter); 
average, April 22 to October 7. 

Black and White Warbler, Mniotilta varia (Linnaeus). 

Common summer resident. Begin nesting about the middle of May; 
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fully fledged young have been taken as early as May 24 (1896), and eggs in 
June. 

March 30, 1908 (H. Oldys), to October 18, 1890 (C. W. Richmond); 
average, April 17 to September 23. 

Prothonotary Warbler, Protonotaria citrea (Boddaert). 

This is the most recent addition to the list of breeding species, the first 
nest having been taken at Dyke, Va., June 9, 1928, by F. C. Lincoln. 
This is a notable case of a species which has increased in recent years. 
Previous to 1911, it had been recorded only four times; since then it has 
occurred nearly every year. It is confined almost entirely to the region 
between Dyke and Mt. Vernon, only two records being from other localities; 
Falls Church, Va. (Gabrielson), and Chevy Chase, Md. (Stimson). The 
increase is not merely apparent, for the area where it occurs has been under 
close observation in spring since about 1905. For several years only 
single birds were observed, but in 1928 at least 5 were present near Dyke. 
In 1915 a single bird was noted several times during June (R. W. Moore) 
and 2 on July 15, 1922. The first definite evidence of nesting was a bird 
seen gathering nesting material on May 30, 1928. The nest, eggs, and 
female were collected on June 9 and are now in the National Museum. 
The earliest date of arrival is April 22, 1922 (Katharine H. Stuart). 

Worm-eating Warbler, Helmitheros vermivorus (Gmelin). 

Rather uncommon summer resident, confined to the wooded areas, 
usually hillsides with lofty deciduous trees. 

Young in the nest were found June 5 (1887) and three broods in first 
plumage June 16 (1914); eggs as late as July 4 (1885). 

April 25, 1908 (A. K. Fisher), April 25, 1920 (A. Wetmore); April 25, 
1925 (W. H. Ball), to September 13, 1879 (R. Ridgway); average, 
May 2 to August 31. 

Blue-winged Warbler, Vermivorus pinus (Linnaeus). 

Rather rare migrant. There are records of its having nested in the 
region. Nest with four eggs about to hatch found early in June, 1880 
(H. H. Birney). Noted near Laurel early in June, 1891, and June 10, 
1895, and a nest found some years before (George Marshall). 

Spring: April 23, 1925 (Mrs. T. M. Knappen), to May 30, 1891 (G. 
Marshall); average, May 3 to 22. 

Fall: August 13, 1889, to September 14, 1927 (H. G. Deignan); average, 
August 22 to September 4. 

Brewster’s Warbler, Vermivora leucobronchialis (Brewster). 

This bird, really a hybrid between the Blue-winged and Golden-winged 
Warblers, has been taken twice in spring. Both specimens are adult 
males. 

May 15, 1885, near Fort Myer (Wm. Palmer). 

May 1, 1895, Beltsville, Md. (A. H. Thayer). 
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Lawrence’s Warbler, Vermivora lawrencei (Herrick). 

Another hybrid between the Blue-winged and Golden-winged Warblers 
which has been taken once, near Plummers Island, Md., May 12, 1907 
(W. H. Osgood). 

Golden- winged Warbler, Vermivora chrysoptera (Linnaeus). 

A migrant, somewhat commoner than the Blue-wing, but can hardly 
be classed as common. 

Spring: April 24, 1924 (M. T. Cooke), to May 20, 1882 (H. W. Hen- 
shaw) ; average, May 2 to 15. 

Fall: August 8, 1889 (C. W. Richmond), to September 14, 1924 (A. 
Wetmore); average, August 16 to 31. 

Nashville Warbler, Vermivora ruficapilla ruficapilla (Wilson). 

Tolerably common migrant, found in low second growth, but it also 
frequents tall, deciduous trees. 

Spring: April 20, 1925 (W. H. Ball), to May 20, 1917 (D. C. Mabbott); 
average, May 3 to 16. 

Fall: September 5, 1882 (H. M. Smith), to October 13, 1918 (C. H. 
Rogers); average, September 13 to October 4. 

Orange-crowned Warbler, Vermivora celata celata (Say). 

An accidental visitant which has been taken twice in October. 

October 13, 1889, at Munson Hill (A. K. Fisher); October 14, 1894, at 
Kensington (Wm. Palmer). 

A specimen was picked up, recently frozen, in Chevy Chase, D. C., 
January 4, 1928, and brought to the Biological Survey by Dr. E. T. Wherry. 

Tennessee Warbler, Vermivora peregrina (Wilson). 

Migrant, formerly tolerably common in fall and almost unknown in 
spring. About 1912 they began to be recorded in spring; in the spring 
of 1916 they were almost common and have been recorded every spring 
since, varying in numbers from rare to tolerably common. 

Spring: May 2, 1923 (J. Kittredge, Jr.), to June 3, 1917 (I. N. Gabriel- 
son); average, May 7 to 29. 

Fall: August 31, 1890 (W. L. Richmond), and 1922 (Kittredge) to 
October 22, 1922 (Kittredge); average, September 4 to October 7. 

At Jefferson, Md., on November 30, 1889, a number were seen and 
all seemed chilled and unable to fly (J. D. Figgins). 

Parula Warbler, Compsothlypis americana americana (Linnaeus). 

Common summer resident. Apparently increasing, for in 1888, Dr. 
Richmond considered this species rare. Eggs just hatching found May 
29 (1897). 

April 6, 1928 (A. H. Howell), to October 17, 1919 (Miss M* J. Pellew); 
average, April 23 to October 4. 
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Northern Parula Warbler, Compsothlypis americana pusilla (Wilson). 

A common migrant but seldom distinguished from the breeding form. 
Very typical individuals may sometimes be distinguished in the field by 
the very distinct band across the throat. 

May 15, 1903 ,and May 6, 1904 (coll. W. W. Cooke); May 26 and 30, 
1905 (H. C. Oberholser); May 9, 1912 (W. L. McAtee); May 12, 1913 
(H. C. Oberholser); April 23, 1914 (spec. A. Wetmore); October 5, 1917 
(M. T. Cooke). 

Cape May Warbler, Dendroica tigrina (Gmelin). 

Migrant; formerly extremely rare in spring, a,nd somewhat less so in 
fall. Since 1910 it has been recorded every spring, and sometimes is 
tolerably common. In fall it often frequents the shade trees in the city. 

Spring: April 19, 1914 (J. H. Riley), to May 30, 1917 (A. Wetmore); 
average, May 4 to 17. 

Fall: August 4, 1892 (E. J. Brown), to November 26, 1915 (P. Bartsch); 
average, September 5 to October 9. 

It has twice been taken on December 16, in 1888 (J. D. Figgins) and 
in 1916 (C. W. Richmond). 

Yellow Warbler, Dendroica aestiva aestiva (Gmelin). 

A common summer resident, more frequently noted in the shade trees 
of the city and suburbs than in the country. 

Two broods are probably raised for eggs have been found from May 7 
(1921) to June 15 (1890); fully fledged young found June 16 (1914). 

April 2, 1916 (W. L. McAtee), to October 12, 1910 (E. J. Brown); 
average, April 21 to September 9. 

Black-throated Blue Warbler, Dendroica caerulescens caerulescens 

(Gmelin). 

Common in migration, frequenting principally the higher deciduous 
woods. 

Spring: April 19, 1896 (J. D. Figgins), to May 30, 1888 (C. W. Rich- 
mond), and 1917 (A. Wetmore); average, May 1 to 21. 

Fall: August 21, 1887 (A. K. Fisher), to October 29, 1913 (L. D. 
Miner); average September 8 to October 8. 

Myrtle Warbler, Dendroica coronata (Linnaeus). 

Abundant in migration, and a few in winter. In late April it becomes 
exceedingly common, and many of the birds are still in molt. 

Spring: Latest, May 30, 1917 (A. Wetmore); average, April 2 to May 
17. 

Fall: Earliest, September 9, 1913 (R. W. Moore); average, October 
5 to November 14. 

Specimen taken August 7, 1859 (E. Coues). 
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Magnolia Warbler, Dendroica magnolia (Wilson). 

Tolerably common migrant, found mostly in mixed woodland and under- 
growth. 

Spring: April 22, 1891 (C. W. Richmond), to June 3, 1917 (I. N. 
Gabrielson); average, May 4 to 25. 

Fall: August 15, 1886 (A. K Fisher), to October 28, 1916 (L. D. 
Miner); average, August 31 to October 1. 

Cerulean Warbler, Dendroica cerulea (Wilson). 

Very rare, or accidental in migration. May, 1877 (P. L. Jouy); May 5, 
1888, and May 11, 1890 (E. M. Hasbrouck); May 12, 1899 (P. Bartsch); 
May 22 and 29, 1902 (W. R. Maxon); May 9 and 15, 1904, May 3 and 
11, 1907 (W. W. Cooke); May 13, 1909 (R. W. Shufeldt); May 20, 1922 
(M. T. Cooke); May 4, 1926 (Ruppert and Ball). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler, Dendroica pensylvanica (Linnaeus). 

Usually a common migrant, some years rather scarce. This is a bird 
of the second growth deciduous woods and is often found in the trees along 
streams outside the woods. 

Spring: April 19, 1902 (H. W. Maynard), to June 2, 1917 (L. D. Miner); 
average, May 1 to 21. 

Fall: August 10, 1894 (J. D. Figgins), to October 14, 1906 (A. K. 
Fisher) ; average, August 24 to September 28. 

Bay-breasted Warbler, Dendroica castanea (Wilson). 

Tolerably common in migration. One of the last warblers to arrive in 
spring. Arlington Cemetery is an especially good place to look for this 
species. ' 

Spring: May 2, 1896 (H. Oldys), to June 5, 1917 (I. N. Gabrielson); 
average, May 10 to 25. 

Fall: August 17, 1921 (B. H. Swales), to November 6, 1887 (H. W. 
Henshaw) ; average, September 7 to October 8. 

Blackpoll Warbler, Dendroica striata (J. R. Forster). 

An abundant migrant. It is one of the late arrivals in spring and 
through the latter half of May its staccato song can be heard commonly 
about the city. 

Spring: April 21, 1916 (R. W. Moore), to June 16 in three different 
years; 1907 (R. W. Williams); 1915 (A. H. Howell), and 1926 (S. F. 
Blake); average, May 5 to June 1. 

Fall: August 17, 1912 (H. C. Oberholser), to October 26, 1908 (R. W. 
Williams); average, September 12 to October 12. 

An accidental specimen was taken July 30, 1893 (E. J. Brown). 

Blackburnian Warbler, Dendroica fusca (Muller). 

Tolerably common in migration, found principally in the low second 
growth. 
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Spring: April 23, 1920 (A. Wetmore), to June 3, 1907 (W. W. Cooke); 
average, May 3 to 21. 

Fall: August 2, 1872 (E. Coues), to October 10, 1919 (Miss M. J. 
Pellew); average, August 27 to September 26. 

Yellow-throated Warbler, Dendroica dominica dominica (Linnaeus). 

Local summer resident. It is a tolerably common bird in the moist 
woodlands bordering the river from Dyke southward, but there are very 
few records of its occurrence farther up the river. It has been recorded in 
spring in Arlington Cemetery, the National Zoological Park, and on the 
Eastern Branch above Bennings. 

Coues and Prentiss called this species accidental and in 1883 knew of 
only two specimens. 

Eggs May 2 (1896) near Mt. Vernon and young on the wing July 12 
(1896). 

March 30, 1927 (Katharine H. Stuart), to September 11, 1927 (H. G. 
Deignan) ; average, April 15 to September 4. 

Black-throated Green Warbler, Dendroica virens (Gmelin). 

Common in migration, when it is found in mixed woodland and usually 
well up in the trees, but its characteristic song betrays its presence. 

Spring: April 18, 1920 (B. H. Swales), to June 10, 1917 (D. C. Mab- 
bott) ; average, April 29 to May 20. 

Fall: August 22, 1921 (J. Kittredge, Jr.), to October 21, 1888 (spec. 
Nat. Mus.); average, September 6 to October 7. 

Kirtland's Warbler, Dendroica kirtlandi (Baird). 

Accidental visitant, one occurrence, a specimen taken near Fort Myer, 
September 25, 1887, by Wm. Palmer, who saw another a week later. 

Pine Warbler, Dendroica vigor si (Audubon). 

Tolerably common local summer resident, found wherever there are 
pine woods. In migration it is often seen in mixed woods. Fully fledged 
young, June 17 (1888). 

March 5, 1922 (C. S. Baer), to October 24, 1916 (H. C. Oberholser); 
average, March 29 to October 6. 

Palm Warbler, Dendroica palmarum palmarum (Gmelin). 

Probably occurs every year in migration, but not often distinguished 
from the commoner Yellow Palm. 

It has been noted in spring from April 18, 1904 (W. W. Cooke), to May 
20, 1917 (W. L. McAtee), and in fall from September 18, 1887 (W. Palmer), 
to October 11, 1861 (P. L. Jouy). 

Yellow Palm Warbler, Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea Ridgway. 

Common in migration, usually found outside the woods. Along the 
canal is a good place to find this bird. 
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Spring: March 28, 1926 (F. C. Lincoln), to May 13, 1923 (Lincoln); 
average, April 9 to 29. 

Fall: September 4, 1887 (H. W. Henshaw), to November 18, 1914 
(J. H. Riley); average, September 19 to October 19. 

Prairie Warbler, Dendroica discolor (Vieillot). 

Common summer resident in the scrub pines, where it would seldom 
be observed were its presence not betrayed by its characteristic song. 

Eggs found May 14 (1891) to July 1 (1890); young in the nest, June 14 
(1896). 

April 12, 1883 (H. W. Henshaw), to October 3, 1910 (E. J. Brown); 
average, April 23 to September 16. 

Ovenbird, Seiurus aurocapillus (Linnaeus). 

Common summer resident. Eggs found May 12 (1896) to June 3 (1906); 
young in nest, May 24 (1896). 

April 10, 1904 (J. H. Riley), to November 13, 1887 (H. W. Henshaw); 
average, April 23 to October 3. 

Northern Water-thrush, Seiurus noveboracensis noveboracensis (Gmelin). 

Common in migration, found in low wet ground, often seen along the 
bank of the river. 

Spring: April 16, 1921 (Miss M. J. Pellew), to June 2, 1907 (A. K. 
Fisher); average, April 27 to May 23. 

Fall: July 28, 1889 (J. D. Figgins), to October 16, 1919 (M. J. Pellew); 
average, August 9 to September 25. 

Grinnell’s Water-thrush, Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis Ridgway. 

A western race of the Northern Water-thrush which has been taken 
three times; May 11, 1879 (Wm. Palmer); May 5, 1885 (Palmer); August 
5,* 1886 (A. K. Fisher). 

Louisiana Water-Thrush, Seiurus motacilla (Vieillot). 

Common summer resident. It breeds along most of the wooded streams, 
where its wild, ringing song may often be heard though the bird can not 
be found. 

Seen nest building April 10 (1908), eggs May 8 (1921) to May 28 (1888); 
young on the wing May 24 (1896). 

March 27, 1921 (Miss M. J. Pellew), to October 4, 1920 (Pellew); 
average, April 4 to September 19. 

Kentucky Warbler, Oporornis formosus (Wilson). 

Tolerably common summer resident. Its increase in recent years may 
be more apparent than real, and due to the greater accessibility of its 
haunts and the larger number of observers. 

Eggs have been found from May 22 (1915) to June 15 (1879); small young 
about the middle of June (1894) and young strong on the wing July 20 
(1913). 
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April 25, 1920 (W. N. Koelz), to September 5, 1920 (A. K. Fisher); 
average, May 2 to August 27. 

Connecticut Warbler, Oporornis agilis (Wilson). 

This is one of the species whose spring and fall migration routes are 
different. Consequently it is only accidental in spring while in fall it is a 
tolerably common migrant. 

Spring: Four specimens in 1882; May 22 (D. W. Prentiss), May 24 
(H. W. Henshaw), May 28 (Wm. Palmer), May 30 (E. W. Nelson); 
May 24, 1891 (Wm. Palmer); May 17, 1909 (W. H. Osgood), April 
30, 1911 (H. H. T. Jackson). 

Fall: August 28, 1886 (A. K. Fisher), to October 24, 1889 (Wm. 
Palmer); average, September 21 to October 14. 

Mourning Warbler, Oporornis Philadelphia (Wilson). 

Rare migrant. It is seldom found outside of the denser woods and in 
spring does not appear until so late that it is usually missed. 

Spring: May 4, 1928 (W. J. Whiting), to June 7, 1917 (F. Harper); 
average, May 15 to 28. 

Fall: August 17, 1894 (George Marshall), to October 1, 1894 (Wm. 
Palmer); average, August 19 to September 30. 

Maryland Yellow-throat, Geothlypis trichas trichas (Linnaeus). 

Abundant summer resident near water and in swampy places. 

Two broods are raised; fresh eggs have been found from May 1 (1887) to 
June 22 (1884). On June 14, 1914, at Four Mile Run, one nest was found 
from which the young had flown, another with eggs just hatching, and 
another with one egg. 

April 13, 1891 (Wm. Palmer), to November 2, 1919 (F. Harper); 
average, April 22 to October 6. Two accidental records in De- 
cember; one near Arlington, December 29, 1913 (Preble and 
McAtee); one in Meridian Hill Park, December 12, 1927 (M. T. 
Cooke). 

Northern Yellow-throat, Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla (Swainson). 

Common in migration but the records are not separable from those of 
the Maryland Yellow-throat. 

Specimens have been taken: September 23, 1902 (struck Washington 
Monument); May 27 and September 16, 1903, and May 11, 1904 (W. W. 
Cooke). 

Yellow-breasted Chat, Icteria virens virens (Linnaeus). 

Common summer resident, frequenting brushy places. 

Begins nesting about the middle of May. Eggs have been found from 
May 18 (1887) to July 2 (1885). Young left nest June 12 (1922). 

April 14, 1927 (Miss H. P. Childs), to October 4, 1925 (A. Wetmore); 
average, April 30 to September 19. 
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Hooded Warbler, Wilsonia citrma (Boddaert). 

Common summer resident. This species seems to have increased in 
recent years but this may be partly due to its haunts having become better 
known and visited by more observers. Coues and Prentiss called it only a 
straggler. 

Young just out of the nest have been found June 8 (1902). 

April 13, 1919 (A. Wetmore),’ to October 1, 1899 (J. H. Riley) ; average, 
April 29 to September 14. 

Wilson’s Warbler, Wilsonia pusilla pusilla (Wilson). 

Uncommon in migration, and usually found in low, brushy growth near 
water. 

Spring: May 1, 1876 (H. W. Henshaw); May 1, 1908 (A. M. Stim- 
son), and May 1, 1914 (A. Wetmore), to May 31, 1891 (F. C. 
Kirkwood); average, May 8 to 24. 

Fall: August 22, 1910 (W. W. Cooke), to October 13, 1919 (Miss M. J. 
Pellew); average, August 26 to September 19. 

Canadian Warbler, Wilsonia canadensis (Linnaeus). 

Common in migration, frequenting the bushes and lower branches. 

Spring: May 2, 1923 (J. Kittredge, Jr.), to June 2, 1917 (F, Harper); 
average, May 8 to 25. 

Fall: July 31, 1887 (A. K. Fisher), to October 23, 1921 (A. Wetmore); 
average, August 19 to September 16. 

American Redstart, Setophaga ruticilla (Linnaeus). 

Abundant migrant and common summer resident. Nesting begins 
about the first of May (April 27, 1926, a female was seen to bring the first 
straws to the nest site), and eggs have been found as late as June 25 (1910). 
Young just hatched were found June 12 (1895). 

April 15, 1877 (Wm. Palmer), to October 13, 1927 (W. H. Ball); 
average, April 22 to September 20. 

American Pipit, Anthus rubescens (Tunstall). 

A rather rare and irregular migrant. It has been said to winter, but 
there is no record of its occurrence in January. 

Spring: February 16, 1908 (W. W. Cooke), to May 14, 1910 (E. A. 
Preble); average, March 11 to April 24. 

Fall: October 1, 1916 (F. Harper), to December 23, 1916 (J. P. Young); 
average, October 11 to November 27. 

Mockingbird, Mimus polyglottos polyglottos (Linnaeus). 

Permanent resident, now common and well distributed. Coues and 
Prentiss, in both lists, called this a rare summer resident. In the last 
decade of the last century it was almost unknown; active collectors might 
not find one in the course of several years. By 1902 or 1903 a few pairs 
(probably not over a half dozen) were known, but outside their particular 
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localities the species was never seen. About 1905 it began gradually to 
increase until it is now common. 

Dr. Wetmore reports that on August 22, 1925, he saw fifteen mocking- 
birds along a hedge in the space of a hundred yards near Cabin John, Md. 
The law prohibiting the taking of these birds for cage birds has undoubtedly 
been partly Responsible for their increase. It is now common not only in 
the country but is also quite at home and frequently nests in the suburbs 
and even in the city. 

They begin nesting in late April and it is probable that more than one 
brood is raised, for young only recently from the nest have been found 
early in August. 

Catbird, Dumetella carolinensis (Linnaeus). 

Abundant summer resident. This is one of the species that comes into 
the suburbs and city parks. It occasionally remains into the winter. 
One was noted December 25-31, 1883 (H. W. Henshaw), and one recently 
killed January 13, 1889 (C. W. Richmond). One was noted near the 
Harvard Street entrance to the Zoological Park from December 13, 1924, 
to January 6, 1925 (W. H. Ball), and one appeared at a feeding table about 
a block from there about February 2, 1925 (Mrs. David White). 

Fresh eggs have been found from May 17 (1885) to July 12 (1885); 
young out of nest, June 14 (1914). 

March 14, 1918 (C. M. Shaw), to December 6, 1917 (B. H. Swales); 
average, April 22 to October 25. 

One about February 1, 1898 (J. H. Gaut), and February 21, 1915 
(S. W. Mellott). 

Brown Thrasher, Toxostoma rufum (Linnaeus). 

Common summer resident. 

Eggs have been taken from early in May to the end of June; young on 
the wing May 30 (1888). 

March 4, 1867 (Spec. Nat. Mus.), to November 13, 1887 (C. W. 
Richmond); average, April 3 to September 26. 

In two years stray birds have appeared on February 22, in 1916 
(Miner and Moore), and in 1925 (F. Bond). 

Carolina Wren, Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus (Latham). 

A permanent resident, usually near water, varying in abundance from 
year to year; at present fairly common. During a severe storm in Febru- 
ary, 1918, this species was nearly exterminated in this region and it was 
several years before it recovered. This is one of the most sedentary 
species, and year after year may be found near the same place. 

They have been found building as early as April 11 (1886), and fully 
fledged young were taken May 2 (1890). Eggs of the second brood were 
found in a Bank Swallow’s nest June 16, 1889 (C. W. Richmond). 

Bewick’s Wren, Thryomanes bewicki bewicki (Audubon). 

A southern species which straggles to our area, but though it has been 
found in summer, it has never been known to breed. 
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Since 1882 it has been noted in spring in 14 years from March 26, 1897 
(J. H. Gaut), to April 29, 1905 (A. H. Howell). One was seen at close 
range near Falls Church February 8, 1918 (J. H. Riley), and one recorded 
in “late May,” 1906 (Howell). On July 19, 1925, one appeared in the west 
court of the National Museum (H. H. T. Jackson). It has been recorded 
three times in fall; September 9, 1928 (Jackson); November 24, 1889 
(J. D. Figgins); and December 22, 1890, on the Mall (C. W. Richmond). 

House Wren, Troglodytes aedon aedon Vieillot. 

Common summer resident. Two broods are usually raised and eggs 
have been taken from May 1 (1887) to July 7 (1885). 

March 26, 1910 (E. B. Gregg), to November 26, 1914 (F. M. Weston); 
average, April 18 to October 16. 

Winter Wren, N annus hiemalis hiemalis (Vieillot). 

A fairly common winter visitant whose elusiveness makes it seemingly a 
rarity. 

September 25, 1925 (H. G. Deignan), to May 1, 1882 (spec. Nat. 
Mus.); average, October 5 to April 21. 

Short-billed Marsh Wren Cistothorus stellaris (Naumann). 

Apparently very rare in migration, but possibly not so rare as the few 
dates would indicate. 

Specimen May 9, 1890, near Rock Creek (E. M. Hasbrouck); specimen 
May 3, 1893, near the Tidal Basin (Hasbrouck); 2 seen May 10, 1927, in a 
meadow at Soldiers' Home (W. H. Ball); one was collected (F. C. Lincoln) 
the next day and the other disappeared the day following. 

Long-billed Marsh Wren, Telmatodytes palustris palustris (Wilson). 

Abundant summer resident in the marshes along the Potomac River 
afid Eastern Branch. There are two records in winter; one seen near 
Dyke, December 27, 1914-January 3, 1915 (W. W. Cooke), and one that 
wintered on Eastern Branch near Woodridge, 1919-1920 (F. Harper). 

Nesting begins the last of May for eggs advanced in incubation have 
been found June 1 (1885), and fresh eggs as late as June 26 (1887). 

April 17, 1920 (F. C. Lincoln), to November 16, 1926 (W. H. Ball); 
average, May 2 to October 9. 

Brown Creeper, Certhia familiaris americana Bonaparte. 

Fairly common winter visitant. 

One seen at Dranesville, Va., just outside our area, on June 2, 1912 (A. G. 
Whitney), was a delayed migrant. 

September 22, 1858 (E. Coues), to May 9, 1925 (M. T. Donoho); 
average, October 6 to April 24. 

White-breasted Nuthatch, Sitta carolinensis carolinensis Latham. 

A tolerably common permanent resident. The nuthatch breeds almost 
entirely on the Piedmont Plateau and may be partially resident there. 
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It is very rarely found on the Coastal Plain in summer but is tolerably 
common there in winter. 

They begin to nest about the middle of April; young have been found 
early in May. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch, Sitta canadensis Linnaeus. 

A winter visitant, varying in abundance from common to rare in dif- 
ferent seasons. It is likewise quite erratic as to its times of arrival and de- 
parture. 

August 22, 1903 (W. L. McAtee), to May 20, 1917 (I. N. Gabrielson); 
average, September 24 to May 5. 

Tufted Titmouse, Baeolophus bicolor (Linnaeus). 

Abundant permanent resident everywhere except in the city. The 
breeding season begins early; young have been found as early as May 7 
(1914). More than one brood is raised since young just out of the nest 
were found as late as August 3 (1919). 

Black-capped Chickadee, Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus (Linnaeus). 

Very rare winter visitant. It has been frequently reported, but there 
are few records that can be considered authentic. Sight records are not 
reliable in the majority of cases. 

January 12, 1859 (spec. Nat. Mus.); December 10, 1859 (spec, taken 
by D. W. Prentiss now in Nat. Mus.); December 24, 1876, December 25, 
1878, January 2, 1879 (specimens taken by Wm. Palmer); common March 
and April, 1885, 19 specimens taken March 15-April 19 (Wm. Palmer); 
October 19, 1896 (specimen by W. Palmer). 

Carolina Chickadee, Penthestes carolinensis carolinensis (Audubon). 

Common permanent resident. They begin nesting in April (9 with 
egg nearly ready to be laid taken April 11, 1888), eggs have been taken 
from April 27 (1879). Young out of nest May 19 (1926). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet, Regulus satrapa satrapa Lichtenstein. 

A winter visitant, in some years abundant, in others rather scarce. 

September 20, 1910 (E. J. Brown), to April 27, 1888 (E. M. Has- 
brouck) ; average, October 7 to April 15. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Regulus calendula calendula (Linnaeus). 

Common in migration, occasionally seen in winter. 

September 14, 1913 (W. W. Cooke), to May 17, 1917 (I. N. Gabriel- 
son); average, April 7 to May 4 and October 2 to November 7. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Polioptila caerulea caerulea (Linnaeus). 

Common summer resident, mostly on the Coastal Plain. They begin 
nest-building about the third week in April, and young on the wing have 
been found May 24 (1896). 

March 6, 1916 (L. D. Miner), to September 13, 1919 (F. Harper); 
average, April 8 to August 28. 
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A bird seen October 24, 1896 (W. Palmer), was a cripple, as was prob- 
ably the one taken November 23, 1890 (C. W. Richmond). There 
are two records of its occurrence on New Year’s Day, both of the 
birds apparently in good condition: January 1, 1917, at the Arlington 
Experiment Farm (M. T. Cooke) and January 1, 1924, near the 
Tidal Basin (S. F. Blake). 

Wood Thrush, Hylocichla mustelina (Gmelin). 

Common summer resident, more abundant than formerly. They now 
nest freely about lawns in the suburbs as well as in the woods. 

Eggs have been taken from May 1 (1895) to June 8 (1895); young on the 
wing about June 15. 

April 13, 1888 (E. M. Hasbrouck), to October 30, 1913 (A. H. Howell); 
average April 24 to October 1. 

Wilson’s Thrush, Veery, Hylocichla fuscescens fuscescens (Stephens). 
Common in migration. The migrant thrushes slip through so quickly 
and silently that they seem much rarer than they really are. 

Spring: April 9, 1922 (F. C. Lincoln), to June 2, 1907 (A. K. Fisher); 
average May 1 to 19. 

Fall: August 18, 1889 (J. D. Figgins), to October 1, 1916 (L. D. Miner); 
average August 23 to September 13. 

Willow Thrush, Hylocichla fuscescens salicicola Ridgway. 

A specimen of this western race of the Veery was taken in the Zoological 
Park September 2, 1920, by Ned Hollister. Another was reported seen 
near the same place May 7, 1922, by H. C. Oberholser. 

Gray-cheeked Thrush, Hylocichla aliciae aliciae (Baird). 

Fairly common in migration. 

. Spring: May 6, 1928 (F. C. Lincoln), to June 3, 1917 (I. N. Gabriel- 
son); average, May 10 to 26. 

Fall: September 1, 1860 (spec. Nat. Mus.), to October 20, 1903 (A. K. 
Fisher); average, September 21 to October 7. 

Bicknell’s Thrush, Hylocichla aliciae bicknelli Ridgway. 

This race is tolerably common in migration, but since it can not be 
distinguished in the field from the Gray-cheeked Thrush, there are few 
definite records. 

Specimen records are as follows: 2 May 14, and 1 May 18, 1888 (R. 
Ridgway); May 17, 1892, and May 24, 1893 (E. A. Preble); May 
27, 1903 (W. W. Cooke); October 3, 1885 (C. W. Richmond). 

Olive-backed Thrush, Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni (Tschudi). 
Common in migration. 

Spring: April 18, 1925 (M. T. Cooke), to June 2, 1917 (F. Harper); 
average, May 3 to 24. 

Fall: September 1, 1926 (A. Wetmore), to November 1, 1886 (A. K. 
Fisher); average, September 15 to October 9. 
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Hermit Thrush, Hylocichla guttata pallasi (Cabanis). 

Common migrant and rare winter visitant. 

Spring: Latest, May 17, 1902 (W. W. Cooke); average, March 24 to 
May 1. 

Fall: Earliest, September 18, 1900 (R. W. Shufeldt); average, October 
16 to November 20. 

Northern Robin, Planesticus migratorius migratorius (Linnaeus). 

Abundant in migration, a few in winter, the majority of the robins 
found in winter belonging to this race. Those found in the woods in early 
spring are nearly all migrant migratorius while those in the city are the 
breeding form, achrusterus. Their migration seems to be principally in 
March and October when robins are abundant in the woods. 

Specimens in the National Museum collection determined by J. H. Riley 
and A. Wetmore range in date from October 17, 1889, to April 4, 1884. 
There was a specimen in the collection of W. W. Cooke taken April 10, 
1903. 

Southern Robin, Planesticus migratorius achrusterus (Batchelder). 

Abundant summer resident, but no specimens of this race have yet 
been recorded in winter. The earlier writers all refer to the robin as an 
uncommon breeder, though common in migration. Since the killing of 
robins for market has been stopped, the species has greatly increased in 
abundance throughout the eastern United States. This is now one of the 
most abundant species about Washington from late February to early 
November, nesting freely about the city. Fresh eggs have been found 
from April 11 (1905) to July 3 (1887); young on the wing May 21 (1907). 

Specimens in the National Museum determined by J. H. Riley and A. 
Wetmore range in date from April 5, 1891, to October 29, 1859. 

Bluebird, Sialia sialis sialis (Linnaeus). 

Permanent resident, local in winter, and only fairly common in summer. 
It is common during migration in March and October. The breeding 
season is a long one, for two and sometimes three broods are raised. Young 
in the nest have been found from April 28 (1921) to August 10 (1919). 
Bluebirds are much less common than formerly; several times, notably in 
the winters of 1895 and 1912, many have been killed by storms, and, at least 
in the latter case, they recovered their numbers very slowly. It is a 
question whether they have ever been as abundant since. 

HYPOTHETICAL LIST. 

American Gull-billed Tern, Gelochelidon nilotica aranea (Wilson). 

Has been reported as “occasional in autumn” but no specimen has been 
found. One was reported seen off Hains Point, May 20, 1928 (W. H. 
Ball), and while there seems little reason to doubt the identification it seems 
best to consider this species as hypothetical until a specimen is obtained. 
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Black Skimmer, Rynchops nigra Linnaeus. 

Coues and Prentiss report having seen an individual of this species ‘ ‘on 
the Potomac, some distance below Washington,” September 8, 1858. 
Another individual was reported seen briefly over the Anacostia River, 
April 14, 1928, by C. H. M. Barrett. In view of the uncertainty of these 
records it seems advisable to place the species on the hypothetical list 
until a specimen is obtained. 

White-fronted Goose, Anser albifrons gambeli Hartlaub. 

The authority for including this species is a specimen in the National 
Museum bought in the Washington market in March, 1856, but there is 
no evidence that it was shot in the immediate vicinity. 

Prairie Chicken, Tympanuchus americanus americanus (Reichenbach). 

A specimen taken March 17, 1885, was undoubtedly an introduced bird, 
for about that time birds taken in the west were liberated in Kent County, 
Maryland. 

Chuck- will’s- widow, Antrostomus carolinensis (Gmelin). 

The presence of this species in the list proves to be based on the record of 
a bird heard by Mr. Ridgway in 1895 and on descriptions of strange birds 
seen by other persons who were not acquainted with the species. Dr. 
Richmond had all the data available when he prepared his lists of 1898 
and 1902 but thought best not to include it, and it seems best to transfer 
it to the hypothetical list until a specimen is obtained. 

Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, Muscivora forficata (Gmelin). 

This is a south-western species of which there are two reports of birds 
seen by persons not familiar with the species. The nearest specimen record 
is from Aylett, Virginia, some distance beyond our territory. 

Pine Grosbeak, Pinicola enucleator leucura (Muller). 

A card in the Biological Survey files credits H. W. Henshaw with having 
taken a specimen of this northern species in January, 1888. Dr. Fisher, 
who collected with Mr. Henshaw at that time, says he has no knowledge of 
such a find, and since careful search of Mr. Henshaw’s original notes from 
which the cards were copied fails to show it, there was evidently some error 
in the copying. Since the only other record is of three reported seen 
November 26, 1903 (T. H. Levering), it seems best to consider this hypo- 
thetical until a specimen is secured. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The present bibliography is intended to give only the more important 

lists of birds of the area and to show chronologically the growth of the 

list of the birds of the Washington region. 

1816. Warden, David Baillie. [Birds seen in the District of Columbia.] 
A Chorographical and Statistical Description of the District of 
Columbia. Paris. 1816, pp. 210-211. 

Lists 32 species. (This list was reprinted in the “Osprey,” 
V, 1901, pp. 57-58.) 

1862. Coues, Elliott, and Prentiss, Daniel Webster. List of birds 
ascertained to inhabit the District of Columbia, with the times of 
arrival and departure of such as are non-residents, and brief 
notices of habits, etc. 16th Annual Report Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 1861 (1862), pp. 399-421. 

Enumerates 226 species, two as doubtful, making the list 224 
certain and 2 hypothetical forms. 

1876. Shufeldt, Robert Wilson. Birds of the District of Columbia. 

Field and Forest, I, 1876, pp. 79-80. 

Names 38 permanent residents (and one duplicated), 29 winter 
residents and mentions 6 other species. The list still stands as 
224 species and 2 hypothetical. 

1876. Jouy, Pierre Louis. Notes on Forster’s Tern. Field and Forest, 

II, 1876, pp. 29-31. 

Adds this species, making the list 225 species and 2 hypothetical 
forms. 

1877. Jouy, Pierre Louis. Catalogue of the Birds of the District of 

Columbia. Field and Forest, II, 1877, pp. 154-156, 178-181. 

A nominal list of 240 species which adds 14: Wilson Petrel, 
European Widgeon, Shoveler, Brant, Florida Gallinule, Semi- 
palmated Plover, Barn Owl, Arkansas Kingbird, Bronzed 
Grackle, English Sparrow, American Crossbill, White-winged 
Crossbill, White-eyed Vireo, Mourning Warbler, and drops the 
Chickadee. Makes the list 238 certain and 2 hypothetical forms. 

1877. Coues, E., and Prentiss, D. W. Remarks on Birds of the District 
of Columbia. Field and Forest, II, 1877, pp. 191-193. 

Comparison between their list and Jouy’s, restores the Chicka- 
dee and eliminates the Crested Grebe, making the list 238 certain 
and 2 hypothetical forms. 

1877. Jouy, P. L. Field Notes on some of the Birds of the District of 
Columbia. Field and Forest, III, 1877, pp. 51-52. 

Adds Lark Sparrow and Cerulean Warbler, making the list 
240 certain and 2 hypothetical forms. 

1877. Catalogue of the Birds of the District of Columbia, Prepared by 
Pierre Louis Jouy, with Remarks on the Birds of the District, 
by Drs. Coues and Prentiss. 

A reprint of the two articles from Field and Forest, repaged. 
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1878. Roberts, William Florian. Additions to the List of District 
Birds. Field and Forest, III, 1878, p. 172. 

. Adds the Dowitcher, making the list 241 certain and 2 hypo- 
thetical forms. 

1882. Ridgway, Robert. Birds New to or Rare in the District of Co- 

lumbia. Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, VII, 1882, p. 253. 

Adds Sharp-tailed Sparrow (later ascertained to be the Nelson’s 
Sparrow), Loggerhead (Migrant) Shrike, and Bewick’s Wren, 
making the list 244 certain and 2 hypothetical forms. 

1883. Cotjes, Elliott, and Prentiss, Daniel Webster. Avifauna 

Columbiana: being a List of Birds ascertained to inhabit the 
District of Columbia. Bulletin 26, U. S. National Museum, 
1883, 133 pp., 4 maps. 

An annotated list of 248 species (really 249 forms, since both 
forms of the Palm Warbler are included under one number), and 
still includes the two hypothetical forms. Does not include the 
Cerulean Warbler, but adds Clapper Rail, Rough-legged Hawk, 
Duck Hawk, and Palm Warbler, making the list now really 
248 certain and 2 hypothetical forms. 

1885. Palmer, William. Occurrence of Helminthophila leucobronchialis 

in Virginia. Auk, II, 1885, p. 304. 

Adds this hybrid to the list, making it 248 certain and 2 hypo- 
thetical forms and 1 hybrid. 

1886. Smith, Hugh McCormick. Birds New to the District of Columbia. 

Auk, III, 1886, pp. 139-140. 

Adds the European Teal, Northern (really Red) Phalarope, 
Stilt Sandpiper, and Red-backed Sandpiper, making the list 
252 certain and 2 hypothetical forms and 1 hybrid. 

1887. Webster, Frederick Smith. The Saw-whet Owl in the District of 

Columbia. Auk, IV, 1887, p. 167. 

Adds this species, making 253 certain and 2 hypothetical 
forms and 1 hybrid. 

1887. Henshaw, Henry Wetherbee, The Lapland Longspur about 

Washington, D. C. Auk, IV, 1887, p. 347. 

Adds this to the list, making it 254 certain and 2 hypothetical 
forms and 1 hybrid. 

1888. Richmond, Charles Wallace. An Annotated List of Birds 

Breeding in the District of Columbia. Auk, V, 1888, pp. 18-25. 
Notes on 100 species, but adds nothing to the list. 

1888. Smith, Hugh M. and Palmer, Wm. Additions to the Avifauna of 
Washington and Vicinity. Auk, V, 1888, pp. 147-148. 

Records 12 forms new to the list: Red-throated Loon, White 
Pelican, Yellow Rail, Long-billed Dowitcher, Piping Plover, 
Ruddy Turnstone, Carolina Paroquet, Olive-sided Flycatcher, 
Prairie Horned Lark, Lincoln’s Sparrow, Kirtland’s Warbler 
and Grinnell’s Water-thrush. List now 266 certain and 2 
hypothetical forms and 1 hybrid. 
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1888. Hasbrouck, Edwin Marble. Dendroica caerulea in the District 

of Columbia. Auk, V, 1888, pp. 323-324. 

First specimen for the region, though Jouy had recorded a 
sight identification. Lists 266 certain and 2 hypothetical forms 
and 1 hybrid. 

1889. Palmer, Wm. First Occurrence of the Philadelphia Vireo near 

Washington, D. C. Auk, VI, 1889, p. 74. 

Makes list 267 certain and 2 hypothetical forms and 1 hybrid. 

1890. Fisher, Albert Kenrick. Capture of a Specimen of the Orange- 

crowned Warbler ( Helminthophila celata) in the Vicinity of 
Washington, D. C. Auk, VII, 1890, p. 96. 

The addition of this species makes the list 268 certain and 2 
hypothetical forms and 1 hybrid. 

1890. Ridgway, Robert. Junco hyemalis shufeldti in Maryland. Auk, 
VII, 1890, p. 289. 

This specimep, later reidentified as the Montana Junco, makes 
the list 269 certain and 2 hypothetical forms and 1 hybrid. 

1890. Hasbrouck, Edwin Marble. Cistothorus stellaris at Washing- 

ton, D. C. Auk, VII, 1890, p. 291. 

This makes the list 270 certain and 2 hypothetical forms and 
1 hybrid. 

1891. Richmond, Charles Wallace. Barrow’s Golden-eye ( Glauci - 

onetta islandica) near Washington, D. C. Auk, VIII, 1891, p. 

112 . 

This makes the list 271 certain and 2 hypothetical forms and 
1 hybrid. 

1893. Hasbrouck, Edwin Marble. Rare Birds near Washington, D. C. 

Auk, X, 1893, pp. 91-92. 

Adds the Wood Ibis and Yellow-headed Blackbird, making 
the list 273 certain and 2 hypothetical forms and 1 hybrid. 

1894. Matthews, Renick Seymour. Baird’s Sandpiper near Washing- 

ton, D. C. Auk, XI, 1894, p. 325. 

This addition makes the list 274 certain and 2 hypothetical 
forms and 1 hybrid. 

1894. Palmer, William. The Ruff and Western Sandpiper near Washing- 

ton, D. C. Auk, XI, 1894, p. 325. 

This addition brings the list to 276 certain and 2 hypothetical 
forms and 1 hybrid. 

1895. Kirkwood, Frank Coates. A List of the Birds of Maryland. 

Trans. Maryland Academy of Sciences, 1895, pp. 241-281. 

Records specimens of American Eider, Sanderling, and Bick- 
nell’s Thrush, making the list 279 certain and 2 hypothetical 
forms and 1 hybrid. 

1896. Palmer, William. The Scissor-tailed Flycatcher in Virginia and 

Maryland. Auk, XIII, 1896, p. 83. 

Considers this as belonging to the Washington list, making it 
280 certain and 2 hypothetical forms and 1 hybrid. 
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1896. Richmond, Charles Wallace. List of Birds of the District of 

Columbia. July, 1896, pp. 1-12. 

An annotated list of birds of the region, of which only 40 
species were published. Specimens of Hawaiian Petrel are re- 
corded under Leach’s Petrel, making the list 281 certain and 2 
hypothetical forms and 1 hybrid. 

1897. Figgins, Jesse Dade. Bachman’s Sparrow in Maryland. Auk, 

XIV, 1897, p. 219. 

This addition brings the list to 282 certain and 2 hypothetical 
forms and 1 hybrid. 

1897. Bartsch, Paul. Uria lomvia, An Addition to the Avifauna Colum- 
biana. Auk, XIV, 1897, pp. 312-313. 

This makes the list 283 certain and 2 hypothetical forms and 

1 hybrid. 

1897. Bartsch, Paul. A Few Notes on the Avifauna Columbiana. Auk, 

XIV, 1897, p. 326. 

Adds the Swallow-tailed Kite, making the list 284 certain and 

2 hypothetical forms and 1 hybrid. 

1898. Maynard, Lucy Warner. Birds of Washington and Vicinity, 

including adjacent parts of Maryland and Virginia. Washing- 
ton, 1898, 204 pp. Revised edition, 1902, 210 pp., illus. 

A handbook of the birds of the region. Contains a list of all 
birds of the region by Dr. Richmond. 

1898. Richmond, Charles Wallace. List of All Birds Found in the 
District of Columbia. In Maynard, Birds of Washington and 
Vicinity, 1898, pp. 178-186. 

A classified list of 291 forms, in which the doubtful Milvulus 
of Coues and Prentiss is dropped and four forms are added: 
Glossy Ibis, Northern Phalarope, Black Vulture, and Northern 
Parula Warbler, making the list 288 certain and 1 hypothetical 
form and 1 hybrid. 

1901. Daniel, John Warwick, Jr. Occurrence of the Glossy Ibis at 

Washington, D. C. Auk, XVIII, 1901, p. 271. 

First positive record, though it had been admitted by Dr. 
Richmond on the strength of an old record by Ord. List remains 
288 certain and 1 hypothetical form and 1 hybrid. 

1902. Richmond, C. W. List of All Birds Found in the District of Co- 

lumbia. In Maynard, Birds of Washington and Vicinity, revised 
edition, 1902, pp. 178-186. 

A reprint of his 1898 list to which is added the Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron, making the list 289 certain and 1 hypothetical 
form and 1 hybrid. 

1907. Osgood, Wilfred Hudson. Helminthophila lawrencei near the 
District of Columbia. Auk, XXIV, 1907, pp. 342-343. 

Records a specimen of this hybrid, making the list 289 certain 
and 1 hypothetical form and 2 hybrids. 
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1908. Cooke, Wells Woodbridge. Bird Migration in the District of 
Columbia. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., XXI, 1908, pp. 107-118. 

A table of migration dates, list of permanent residents, and 
dates of occurrence of casual visitants. Lists 294 forms in 
which he adds the Chu ck- will ’ s- wi do w and Northern Yellow- 
throat, but inadvertently omits the Carolina Paroquet; also 
throws doubt upon the record of the Barrow’s Goldeneye. The 
list is therefore 291 certain and 2 hypothetical forms and 2 
hybrids. 

1912. Gronberger, Sven Magnus. Starlings. Forest and Stream, 

LXXVIII, January-June, 1912, p. 178. 

Records first specimens taken in Washington, making the 
list 292 certain and 2 hypothetical forms and 2 hybrids. 

1913. Cooke, Wells Woodbridge. Bird Migration in the District of 

Columbia. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., XXVI, 1913, pp. 21-26. 
Revised table for spring migration, nothing added. 

1917. Oberholser, Harry Church. Autumn Water-bird Records at 
Washington, D. C. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., XXX, 1917, p. 
122 . 

Adds the White-rumped Sandpiper and Black-bellied Plover, 
making the list 293 certain and 2 hypothetical forms and 2 hybrids. 

1919. Swales, Bradshaw Hall. A Former Record of the Heath Hen 

(Tympanuchus cupido) at Washington, D. C. Proc. Biol. Soc. 
Wash., XXXII, 1919, p. 198. 

Though an old record this is an addition and makes the list 
294 certain and 2 hypothetical forms and 2 hybrids. 

1920. Wetmore, Alexander. The Newfoundland Crossbill in the 

Washington Region. Auk, XXXVII, 1920, p. 456. 

The addition of this race of the American Crossbill brings 
the list to 295 certain and 2 hypothetical forms and 2 hybrids. 

1921. Cooke, May Thacher. Birds of the Washington Region. Proc. 

Biol. Soc. Wash., XXXIV, 1921, pp. 1-21. 

A revision of Cooke’s list of 1908, recording 299 certain and 
2 hypothetical forms and 2 hybrids. In this list the hypothetical 
Barrow’s Goldeneye is dropped on the basis of a reexamination 
of the specimen; the Newfoundland Crossbill is inadvertently 
omitted, and the following are added: Glaucous Gull, Red- 
legged Black Duck, White-fronted Goose, Northern Robin (in 
a footnote), and the Prairie Chicken to the hypothetical list. 
The list, therefore, is 300 species and subspecies, 2 hybrids and 
2 hypothetical forms. 

1921. Court, Edward Joseph. Some Records of Breeding Birds for 
the Vicinity of Washington, D. C. Auk, XXXVIII, 1921, pp. 
281-282. 

Adds the American Bittern, Virginia Rail, and Florida Galli- 
nule to the breeding birds of the region. 
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1921. Hollister, Ned. The Willow Thrush in the District of Columbia. 

Auk, XXXVIII, 1921, p. 463. 

Adds this race, making the list 301 certain and 2 hypothetical 
forms and 2 hybrids. 

1922. Oberholser, Harry C. The Season: Washington Region. Bird- 

lore, XXIV, 1922, pp. 350-351. 

Records the occurrence of the Louisiana Heron, making the list 
302 certain and 2 hypothetical forms and 2 hybrids. 

1923. Wetmore, Alexander. The Evening Grosbeak near Washington, 

D. C. Auk, XL, 1923, p. 130. 

This addition makes the list 303 certain and 2 hypothetical 
forms and 2 hybrids. 

1926. Wetmore, Alexander. The Migrations of Birds. Cambridge, 

1926, 217 pp., illus. 

On page 86, Dr. Wetmore calls attention to the fact that two 
races of Crows are found around Washington. This makes the 
list 304 certain and 2 hypothetical forms and 2 hybrids. 

1927. JBall, William Howard. Notes from Washington, D. C. Auk, 

XLIV, 1927, pp. 257-258. 

Adds the Knot to the local list, making it 305 certain and 2 
hypothetical forms and 2 hybrids. 

1928. Ball, William Howard. The Hudsonian Curlew (Numenius 

hudsonicus) at Washington, D. C. Auk, XLV, 1928, p. 371. 

This latest addition brings the list to 306 certain and 2 hypo- 
thetical forms and 2 hybrids. 

[The present (1929) list contains 301 certain and 7 hypothetical forms 
and 3 hybrids.] 
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Vesper Sparrow 37 Feb. 18, 1890 Mar. 23 24 April 15 Breeds 8 Oct. 10 7 Nov. 6 Nov. 21, 1886 
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